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POPE OF PEACE 


by Oscar Halecki 


NO Pope in history has ever held a position as 
vital as Eugenio Pacelli’s. He has always been a 
tireless advocate of peace, and during his many 
years at the Vatican he has crusaded valiantly 
against two major wars, two minor wars, Fascism, 
Nazism, and now, Communism. Today he stands 
as the world’s greatest spiritual bulwark against 
the Communist onrush; as Europe's greatest force 
for Christianity. 


More than a biography of one of the world’s most 
revered and colorful leaders, more than a political 
history of the Vatican and its policy from 1914 
to the present, Exgenio Pacelli is a brilliantly 
researched, clearly written message of hope in 
a troubled world. $3.50 
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Sister Louise Agnes Morin 


“Here is a story about a nun that is as 
fresh and vibrant with life as its title . .. 
a small sparkling gem marked through- 
out by the inevitableness of expression 
that characterizes finished writing. 


“Quite without realizing it, the reader 
gets insight into convent life, finds much 
of his curiosity about nuns satisfied in 
a most agreeable manner and seizes the 
ideals of the Catholic Sisterhood almost 
in spite of himself. Running parallel 
with the beautiful picture of religious 
life is the portrayal of Christian mar- 
riage exemplified in Sister Jeanne’s 
father and mother, Edward and Laura 
Lanctot, Minnesota pioneers. Those 
seeking a story for sheer inspiration 
will read it again and again.” 


—WatTeER P. Sut.ivan, C.S.P. 
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Honorary Fellow of 
Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. Imprimatur of 
THE Most Rev. 
JOSEPH MASTERSON, 
Archbishop of Birm- 
ingham 


Enthusiasm 


Chosen the best non-fiction book 
of the year by the Literary Award 
Committee of the Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors, this great his- 
torical work deals with the many 
aspects of enthusiasm in the special 
sense of the word—beliefs result- 
ing in extravagant and visionary re- 
ligious opinions. Msgr. Knox covers 
the early history of religious enthu- 
siasm and enthusiasts from the days 
of the Montanists and Donatists 
down to the death of John Wesley. 

$6.00 
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In Our Image 


26 dramatic narratives from the 
Douay version of the Old Testa- 
ment and 32 full-page magnifi- 
cently reproduced paintings make 
IN Our IMAGE one of the master- 
pieces of our time. “An impressive 
antidote to commercialism in mod- 
ern religious art.”——-Fr. HAROLD C. 
GaRDINER, in America, Douay Ver- 
sion, Buckram $10.00; leather 
$25.00. Portfolio of 32 prints only, 
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MAGNIFICENT 
MACDARNEY 


By John D. Sheridan 


; WARM and witty book intro- 
duces Daniel Sarsfield MacDarney, 
the self-advertised “One and Only”— 
adventuring with the horses, trying 
to become a movie star, always seek- 
ing success just around the corner. 
To family and friends he was a pri- 
vate, terrible cross—his wife tried to 
reform him, his daughter to support 
him, his acquaintances to avoid him. 
But MacDarney, brawling and ob- 
jecting, manages to save himself 
from the jaws of Hell — almost in 
spite of himself. 


Here is a notable contribution to 
modern Irish writing—an enchanting 
story for readers who cherish Father 
Malachy and Father Brown. $3.00 
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At all bookstores, or 
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STRATEGIC BOMBING 
EDITOR: 


We are thankful for the opportunity to fol- 
low the trends of Catholic thought in the U. S. 
via your magazine. Once in awhile, however, 
one feels like throwing one’s weight into the 
discussion and you will pardon me for doing 
so. But after all, we have tackled the viper 
once in Germany, and as Ogden Nash says: 

“He who attempts to tease the cobra 
Is soon a sadder he and sobra.” 

I would like to comment on your editorial. 
You state that God might have a vested inter- 
est in the continent of Europe. ... But if He 
has that vested interest, it is difficult to see 
why you recommend following the advice of 
military leaders on matters of European de- 
fense. I doubt whether strategic bombing will 
serve God’s interest on this continent; we are 
just in the process of rebuilding His churches 
after the last taste of strategic bombing, and 
the housing conditions created by this device 
have produced a moral and spiritual chaos. 

I agree whole-heartedly with your view that 
a day among the dockworkers of Marseilles 
would give a more representative picture of 
French opinion than newsmen are able to 
gather in sidewalk cafés on the boulevard. 
But I’m afraid that the aforesaid day would 
not correct the impression of neutralism that 
France makes at present. 

Christian A. Mayer 
Munich, Bavaria. 

Ed.: The military man, like a surgeon, de- 
cides whether or not an operation can be suc- 
cessful. The statesman decides whether the 
surgeon should operate. The military man and 
the surgeon must use moral means. Strategic 
bombing of military objectives is a moral 
means: strategic obliteration bombing is im- 
moral, As to the dockworkers of Marseilles, 
it is notable that in 1950 the strength of the 
Red-infested General Federation of Labor 
dropped 28% at Marseilles. 


COMMUNISM IS ANTI-RUSSIAN 
EDITOR: 


I enjoyed your February edition of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD very much and was particu- 
larly pleased with Mr. Roodkowsky’s defense 
of the Russians. 

Of course it is the same old story—foggy 
logic, if any, in the American mind. For 
years the terms Nazi and German were identi- 
fied; now the words Soviet and Russian are 


getting the same treatment. It is a relief to 
pick up a magazine like THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
and find that somewhere someone is still clear 
on the big issues. 

Congratulations also on the fine editorial 
which so charitably evaluates Herbert Hoover 
and his statements. 

Rev. Clement Englert, C.SS.R. 
Esopus, N. Y. 
EDITOR: 

May I offer my congratulations on the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Nikita D. Roodkowsky, appearing 
in the February issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
“Communism is Anti-Russian.” 

This is the first article of this type that I 
have noticed in print bearing out the truth 
that Communism is contrary to all nationali- 
ties and peoples. So many identify Commu- 
nism with the Russian people that an injustice 
may be done to the vast majority of Rus- 
sians as well as to Americans of Russian de- 
scent. It is good to see the truth finally 
asserted so plainly. 

Congratulations again to yourself and THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD for being the medium of 
maintaining harmony between Americans and 
all right-thinking Russians. 


Right Rev. Msgr. Michael P. O’Shea 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


HOOVER'S HAVEN OF REST 
EDITOR: 


Your recent editorial: “Hoover’s Haven of 
Rest” was no surprise to me when I look back 
to other so-called intellectual brains of the 
Catholic hierarchy over the last eighteen years. 
According to your lust for our sons’ lives you 








are most anxious to send them abroad whole- 
sale to make it more convenient for the Com- 
munists to slaughter them. They are to be 
sacrificed for the pro-Red antics of both 
F’.D.R. and Truman and the Reds they put 
into our State Department which brought the 
present state of Communism that dominates 
the world. 

You admit you know nothing of military 
affairs. You say that should be left to mili- 
tary men. Whom would you select? Truman? 
He is the self-appointed Commander-in-Chief 
who was an all-out aid to “Good Old Joe” these 
past six years. Or should it be George 
Marshall who demanded that Chiang Kai-shek 
include Reds in his government or no aid 
from the U. S. A. 

You try to slur Hoover when you mention 
his promise of “prosperity around the corner” 
and Prohibition. You fail to mention that he 
turned his entire salary back to the govern- 
ment as an honest Quaker unlike the hundreds 
of dishonest police officers, most of them 
Catholics. ... 


William J. Waters 
Fort Lee, N. J. 


P. S.—Publish this letter in your magazine 
and note the reaction. 1,000 to 1 you refuse. 

Ed.: This is easier than winning a give- 
away program. If it is a slur to call Mr. 
Hoover a great statesman but an unreliable 
military-strategist, so be it! 


POETRY AS PENANCE 
E,DITOR: 


Read poems in February issue of THE CATH- 
OLIC WORLD to my wife after breakfast today. 
What a wonderful initial penance with which 
to begin Lent! The endless clichés were as 
thorns in my brow, the stock sentiments like 
lashes from a knotted whip. In all serious- 
ness, the mediocrity of the poems almost pro- 
duced nausea. Why not advise contributing 
poets to read Auden, Spender, Crane, Jeffers, 
and Hopkins in order to learn the importance 
of the conerete symbol as a mean of convey- 
ing intensity? Urge them to read “From the 
Dedicated Life in Poetry,” by Patrice de la 
Tour du Pin in the current issue of The Third 
Hour. Praiseworthy sentiments are no excus- 
for writing phoney poetry. 

Speaking of sentiments, the bilious author 
of “To Poets of an Atomic Age” must survive 
on a steady diet of lemons. His attitude to- 
ward modern man ie that sour. | suggest he 


Iv 


meditate upon certain passages in Father de 
Lubac’s Paradoxes, especially those which 
warn any Catholic against setting himself 
apart from his contemporaries. And, by all 
means, urge him to read more, much more, 
contemporary poetry. Then, he may learn a 
thing or two about writing it. 

Men cannot be prohibited from writing such 
drivel. But why do you feel compelled to pub- 
lish it? It’s all right as a form of Lenten 
penance, but why, oh why must you insist on 
such bleak austerity, such an absence of genu- 
ine poetry as a regular policy? Henceforth, 


I implore you to limit the amount of salt 
rubbed into your readers’ wounds. 


F. Murphy 
y. 


Edward 

Bronx, N. 

Ed.: Having a different complex of associa- 

tions, one man’s psychological reaction to a 

poem will be different from another’s. I’ll go 

out on a limb and state my preference: sim- 

plicity, compression, simplicity. Edith Sitwell | 

quotes Goethe as saying that if you want to 

know how strawberries taste, ask children and 
birds. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF DUAL CITIZENSHIP 
EDITOR: 


I am wondering more and more how we 
Catholics are going to keep from being isolated 
from the rest of the American citizenry 
through the increasing pressure of secular 
thinking. This is certainly setting us apart— 
if we are any kind of Catholics at all. I am 
also wondering if there is not some way for us 
to overcome this isolation. Yet I know that we 
have to be different and swim against the 
stream. ... 

I am glad to see that the Church-State Ques- 
tion is being attacked out in the open with the 
NEA. I hope it will become a still more open 
question and that those who plead our cause 
will be more and more wise and intelligent. 

The Rotary incident seems to us inex- 
plicable. . . 

P. W. Alston 
Rerteley, Cali! 

Ed.: The London Catholic Herald (Febru 
wy l0:+) estates that Archbishop Feltin of 
Paria ha» requested French Catholics to etay 
in the Rotary to save it 
Masowe sect. He said the original meaew 
was tukew at the request of the Spanish 

utch wea! Merican Churches because in tho 
cwuntrie Re Rotary has gone into the 
Pree marvone. 
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Making America Catholic 


Tus harmless editorial drudge 
begs the indulgence of his readers 
while he discusses a subject he 
loves to distraction: convert-work. 
It’s in the blood of the Paulists. 
Time was when I fed hungry souls 
rather than printing presses, and I 
cannot forget “the kind hearts and 
gentle people” who came to the 
Paulist Information Center in Bos- 
ton for instruction in the faith. 
To anyone interested in the great- 
est apostolate, a recent dispatch 
from Vatican City is welcome news. 
The Holy Father, in his annual talk 
to Rome’s pastors 
and Lenten preach- 
ers, lauded discus- 
sion clubs for their 
contribution to con- 
vert-work. “We know that some lay 
Catholics, at the suggestion and un- 
der the direction of the priest, have 
formed small societies or clubs in 
which, on one or two occasions each 
month according to circumstances, 
professional colleagues, relatives or 
friends get together for the purpose 
of considering and discussing re- 
ligious questions as well as other 
things The anmber of conversions 


The 
Pope’s 
Tribute 


already realized by these groups, 
We are assured, is surprising.” 
The Holy Father then advised the 
pastors to favor and encourage this 
work, and to allow 
it to develop freely 
whether or not it is 
associated with or- 
ganized Catholic Ac- 
tion. Then he went on to say: “In 
speaking thus We wish to put 
you on guard against an excessive 
bureaucracy in the care of souls.” 


“Excessive 
Bureau- 
cracy” 


T uzsz words of Pope Pius should 
accelerate the formation of such in- 
formal convert-making groups all 
over America. They can of course 
only prepare the soil; the priest ulti- 
mately must sow the seed of formal 
instruction. But this preliminary 
work, this first contact with the 
Church is uniquely important. 

In the free-and-easy casualness 
of these meetings, as in the infor- 
mal atmosphere of an Information 
Center, the prospective convert can 
shake off certain prejudices and 
misconceptions This is especially 
true of one preconception that to- 
day looms up large on the mental 
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horizon of most educated. Protes- 
tants—fear of the organized power 
of the Church. 


Beansnae and other agitators 
have dinned into innumerable ears 
the notion that the Roman Catholic 
Church is a bureaucracy with a 
professional priesthood that cares 
no more for the rights of the peo- 
ple than does the Politburo. The 
sincere inquirer, skeptical of such 
hyperbole, is nevertheless disturbed 
by certain “incidents” that have 
recently occurred. There was the 

Miracle affair, for in- 
“The stance, and the Ro- 
Miracle” tary ban, the furor 

over The Bicycle 
Thief, the taboo on The Nation in 
New York public schools. He won- 
ders to himself if the Catholic 
Church, like pre-1940 Mussolini, is 
flexing its muscles, making a pub- 
lic demonstration of its power. 
Perhaps he feels that he is faced 
with a tragic dilemma, that he must 
choose between two absolutes— 
Communism or Catholicism — two 
massive political parties. 


Ix line with the papal recom- 
mendation, there will be no “exces- 
sive bureaucracy” in these discus- 
sion groups, and from the lips of 
laymen and laywomen the prospec- 
tive convert will get the truth about 
the purported political ambitions of 
the Church. 

There is no doubt that the Catho- 
lic Church has power and that it 
will not hesitate to use that power 
against any government in_ the 
world, but it is a spiritual power 
and it exists for the people in case 
their personal rights are expropri- 
ated. The educated Protestant is 
well aware of the tyranny of gov- 
ernments, well aware that the State 


always needs a strong counterbal- 
ance to save it from totalitarianism. 


I, regard to convert-work in gen- 
eral in the United States, there are 
many signs indicating that the cli- 
mate of public opinion is daily be- 
coming more congenial to religious 
teaching. This change is singularly 
obvious in the wide- 
spread demand for 
morality in public 
and private life. 
Twenty-five years ago, a plea for 
morality in public affairs was con- 
sidered naive; a strict code of mo- 
rality in private life was quite “Vic- 
torian” or perhaps even medieval. 

Not so today. In late February, 
the educational policies commis- 
sion of the National Education As- 
sociation issued a 100-page report 
bewailing the present moral state 
of the nation. The report, signed 
by such men as Eisenhower and 
Conant, reads like a thumping in- 
dictment of John Dewey. It makes 
an “unremitting concern for moral 
and spiritual values” a top priority 
of education. 

It continues: “Evidence now 
available suggests that the proce- 
dure most likely to be effective in 
the teaching of moral and spiritual 
values is to weave these concepts 
into the entire life of the school and 
to make them a vital part of all 
subjects of instruction in the school 
program.” It is interesting to note 
that this report was written before 
the great basketball scandal broke 
in New York City colleges. 


Change in 
Climate 


A. any rate, many educators to- 
day respect the moral code of the 
Catholic Church. They are con- 
vinced that you cannot have mo- 
rality without religion. Slap-happy 
natural morality such as Santayana 
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recommends in the November, 1950, 
Atlantic is not enough for them. 
Not enough, because already it 

has been tried and 


Unre- found wanting. Nor 
generate do they feel that 
Santayana every man is nat- 


urally angelic and 
that good behavior is only a mat- 
ter of education. 

Tulane pyschology professor Loh 
Seng Tsai sent to the U.N. delegates 
his cat-rat co-operation pictures 
with his Christmas greetings: “If 
cats and rats co-operate, why not 
nations?” These pictures visual- 
ized his prolonged experiments at 
Tulane in which he had success- 
fully taught cats and rats to co- 
operate. But the ordinary Ameri- 
can, at least the educated man, is 
quite sure that modern man is suf- 
fering from a soul-sickness that 
cannot be cured by psychology. 

Throughout Europe today there 
is a scalding bitterness, a mood of 
disillusion, a demoralization that 
rises out of the shadows of Buchen- 
wald, Dachau and the Soviet slave 


camps. Arthur. Koestler’s Age of 

Longing is a lament 
Arthur for the lost hopes of 
Koestler Europe. This ex- 


Communist sets the 
scene of his novel in Paris in the 
middle 1950’s. The characters are 
refugees and disillusioned Party 
members all burdened with the same 
weariness of soul, all talking, talk- 
ing interminably in a wild attempt 
to drown their fear and despair. 
Orville Prescott, reviewing this 
book for The New York Times, 
wrote: “The only hope imaginable 
to any of Mr. Koestler’s characters 
was a feeble one: the appearance 
of a new religion which would re- 
store to frightened men a reinvig- 
orating faith.” 


We can understand the reason for 
the European mood when we read 
books like Kogon’s Theory and 
Practice of Hell giving us a first- 
hand account of Buchenwald. We 
can understand the 
anguish, the anxiety 
of people who real- 
ize that tomorrow 
may be the twilight of their civiliza- 
tion. Tomorrow the Soviet mili- 
tary machine may roll on its relent- 
less way to the Channel Ports. 

What is true of the European 
mood is true, though in a lesser 
degree, of the twitching nerves of 
the educated American. Usually a 
disillusioned Liberal, he is search- 
ing in the ruins of his dream world 
for some source of moral power. 
Perhaps his mood is not quite as 
somber as that of Koestler. He can 
laugh over Will Cuppy’s The De- 
cline and Fall of Practically Every- 
body. But nevertheless, there is a 
consciousness of a great chaotic 
emptiness in his life and a dread of 
the future. 


Science 
of Hell 


H.. is looking for some secret 
spring of inspiration that will shake 
_him out of the doldrums, something 
“in the way of creed that he can be- 
lieve absolutely, something to elec- 
trify him and set him on fire. 
Where else can he look but in the 
direction of the Church? He sees 
that in Eastern Europe the intel- 
lectuals have backed down, the 
labor unions have been absorbed, 
only the Church has stood up 
squarely against the Soviets. There 
is nothing else but the Church. 
Nothing that can give him a prom- 
ise of salvation from the degrada- 
tion that is to come. 

When he turns to us Catholics, 
what shall we say? Read the penny 
catechism? That is not enough. 
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He wants a religion of hope, of new- 
ness of life, of regeneration and 
unconquerable strength. In brief, 
he wants a religion of resurrection. 

Can we give it to him? You find 
Catholics who think of Easter as 
nothing more than a vague jumble 
of rabbits and painted eggs and the 
fantastic parade down Fifth Ave- 
nue. On a higher level, there are 
those who consider 
the Easter miracle 
as a trump card in 
proving to skeptics 
the divinity of Christ. But Easter 
is more than that. St. Paul pinned 
the whole case for Christianity on 
the historical fact of the Resurrec- 
tion, and it was the story of the 
Resurrection that swept over the 
pagan world like a forest fire. Even 
men like Professor Joad recognize 
that the supreme question of his- 
tory is whether or not Christ really 
rose from the dead. 


Easter 
Parade 


Tne Resurrection, by its very 
name, gives hope of regeneration. 
To the Liberal who feels that our 
culture and civilization are old and 
haggard, it offers eternal newness 


of life. We Catholics boast of the 
venerable age of the Church. But 
everybody grows old. The miracle 
is to grow young. 
Time after time, the 
Church in its re- 
corded history, has 
apparently died. But always it has 
risen from the dead with renewed 
vitality. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the Rational- 
ists chanted a requiem over the 
grave of the Church. But at the 
end of the century, and even more 
so today, the Church was back in 
action exhibiting its inexhaustible 
vitality. 

Macaulay was amazed that all 


Growing 
Young 


-simply the antici- 


the old royal dynasties were gone 
but the Papacy remained “not in 
decay, not a mere antique, but full 
of life and youthful vigor.” With 
Iranaeus we drink “the new wine 
in the new heaven, and in the new 
earth, and in the new man with 
new men, with them that sing the 
new canticle.” 

Faith in the Resurrection, “this 
is the victory that overcometh the 
world.” Catholicism gives the con- 
vert not only a sense of eternal 
newness of life but courage as well. 
The world never “gets him down” 
because he has risen above it. He 
lives his life on a higher plane. 

The Resurrection of Christ has 
been implanted in us, has been 
woven into the texture of our lives. 
We see this most picturesquely in 
the symbolism of the early Chris- 
tian baptismal ceremony. The can- 
didate descended into the water, 
was buried in the water as Christ 
was buried in the tomb, was “bap- 
tized in His death” in St. Paul’s 
phrase. Then he rose up from the 
water as Christ rose from the tomb. 


Tus is the core of the Christian 
message. Resurrection is the warp 
and woof of Catholic spiritual life. 
That is why we accept the Assump- 
tion of Mary with- 
out hesitation: it is Mary’s 
Resur- 


pated resurrection of rection 


her body and what 

could be more plausible? As “I am 
the Resurrection and the Life” is 
the theme of the Requiem Mass, so 
resurrection is the theme that runs 
through our life. We are living up- 
stairs. We are in the Kingdom of 
God here and now. We are not in 
some sort of waiting-room for 
Heaven. The Kingdom is in the 
midst of us: only the full enjoy- 
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ment of the Kingdom has been post- 
poned. But right here and now we 
are united with Christ; divinized, 
we have risen above the natural 
world and its temptations and vul- 
garities. Our moral code is not 
just an arbitrary listing of formal 
“do’s” and “don’t’s”: it is the risen 
life in operation. Our conversa- 
tion is in heaven. 


N aronatty there is a sad dis- 
harmony between the doctrine of 
the Resurrection and its practice by 
Catholics. But the prospective con- 
vert is interested in the doctrine 
and tremendously impressed by 
those Catholics who 
do actualize the doc- 
trine to perfection. 
He is amazed by its 
inspirational power 
in transforming human life. He is 
astonished at the saints whose en- 
tire lives were a demonstration of 
spirit rising superior to matter. And 
when he looks at the power of the 
Church, he forgets Blanshard and 
his own half-formed suspicions; he 
knows that this power comes from 
the risen Christ and is not a politi- 
cal tool. 

In many cases, the educated 
American inquires into the Catho- 
lic Church with a belief in evolu- 
tion and the infinite perfectability 
of man still strong in his mind. 
But the miracle of the Resurrection 
is a jolt that shakes him loose from 
his faith in future “progress.” 
Easter means, in a sense, that time 
has had a stop. History no longer 
looks forward but backward. 

With the Resurrection of Christ, 
according to Father Jean Daniélou, 


The Ideal 
and the 
Real 


S.J. (Cross Currents —- Winter, 
1950), the decisive event of history 
was accomplished and “no possible 
event will ever possess as much im- 
portance as this. All evolutionary 
illusions are dissipated in one blow. 
No progress henceforth can carry 
us toward what we already possess 
in Christ, since in Him, it is the 
goal beyond progress which is al- 
ready present, it is the last state 
which exists in sacramental form.” 


By way of conclusion to this edi- 
torial, I might refer to a surprising 
review in the Saturday Review of 
Literature (March 3, 1951) of 
Main Currents in Modern Political 
Thought, by John H. Hallowell. 
The reviewer, Harvard history pro- 
fessor H. Stuart Hughes, summar- 
izes the central theme of the book 
as the need of a return to Chris- 
tianity as our only political and 
social salvation. Such a_ notion, 
says Hughes, would shock any lib- 
eral of the Thirties. 

Then he continues: “Only the 
Catholics thought in these terms— 
plus a_ scattering of Protestants 
whom we dismissed as harmless 
eccentrics. We were either “‘ideal- 
istic” Socialist-radicals or skepti- 
cal, hard-boiled Freudian-Paretans. 
Any other attitude would have been 
considered a betrayal of the avant- 
garde. Now Mr. Hallowell confirms 
the suspicions that have gradu- 
ally been drifting up to us from 
the students we confront. The 
avantgarde has become old-fash- 
ioned; religion is now the latest 
thing.” Let us hope it is not a case 
of: “Too late have I loved Thee, O 
Beauty, ever ancient, ever new!” 
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The Old Order Changeth 


By RosALiInpD MURRAY 


As I was walking idly down Madi- 
son Avenue, a few days ago, my eye 
was caught by a display of photo- 
graphs in a shop window, photo- 
graphs of “Historic Buildings” in 


England, and what particularly 
drew my attention was a large pic- 
ture of my own mother’s family 
house in Yorkshire, where I spent 
a great deal of my childhood. 

I am told, indeed, that the first 
words I spoke were “Castle Howard” 
which may seem rather odd “first 
words” for a baby, but certainly 
this old house of Castle Howard 
sums up for me the emotions and 
associations of not only childhood, 
but first youth. And as I looked at 
its picture in the window, in New 
York, I reflected how truly it now 
sums up in itself not only the as- 
sociations of many childhoods— 
many youths—-but of a whole tra- 
dition of life, a culture that is in a 
new sense, today, historic. 


The house still stands today, 
though damaged by fire, but un- 
lived in, a museum piece from a 
past age, and its present owner, my 
cousin, lives in the Gate House at 
one entrance of the great Park— 
now plowed and sown—cut across 
with fences of barbed wire. 

Even when we were children, and 
before that, when my mother, 
uncles and aunts were children, the 
house was open to the public as an 
historical monument. Tourists used 
to come in charabancs from the in- 
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dustrial towns at the other end of 
the county, to view it as a “Great 
House,” and amateurs of art, to see 
its treasures. 

It was of historic interest even 
then, but it was history still living 
and we who lived in it still be- 
longed, were a part of the culture 
that it represented. That it was 
open to the public, also in a sense, 
at the service of the public, was 
characteristic of the whole tradi- 
tion in which public spirit and 
public duty was the outstanding 
moral obligation. 

They used to come in crowds, 
those tourists. In the earliest days 
that I remember, they were shown 
round by a very old steward whose 
name was Duthey — pronounced 
“Duty!” He is one of my earliest 
memories, a very old man with a 
white fringe of hair round his bald 
head, gentle and dignified at the 
same time. He had been taken into 
the household as a “Charity boy” 
in the days of my grandfather’s 
great-grandfather—Frederick Fifth 
Earl, and a notable figure—and had 
spent all his life in “the Family’s” 
service. 

Later, it was my old nurse who 
showed them round, another per- 
son of great dignity and sweetness. 
There had always to be someone 
whose special task it was to attend 
to the tourists and it was part of 
our earliest training to carry on 
with our lessons unperturbed by 
troops of strangers passing through 
the room. 


oo Castle was not old as castles 
go: my grandfather had another 
that was much older, with battle- 
ments and dungeons and a priest’s 
hiding hole, and we were often 
there and loved it too, but this 
“new” Castle built in 1702 was of 


special artistic interest, as a mas- 
terpiece of Sir John Vanbrugh’s, a 
Baroque Palace, filled with works 
of art of every kind. 

There were pictures by Tintoret- 
to, Correggio, and Canaletto, por- 
traits by Gainsborough and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; the Tapestry 
Room in which my grandmother 
sat, the Canaletto Room, the Or- 
leans Room, the Long Gallery (the 
very names are evocative). A Li- 
brary in which for generations all 
books of interest to a cultured gen- 
tleman were as a matter of course 
sent to His Lordship — Latin and 
Greek classics in profusion, Eng- 
lish, French and Italian literature, 
original documents and papers of 
the seventeenth century Civil War, 
in which our ancestors of that time 
took part, and endless eighteenth 
century French Memoirs. All along 
the corridors there were sculptures, 
Classical and Renaissance figures 
and Roman busts. 


How well one got to know those 
passionless faces! As I ran up the 
wide stone stairs to bed, I always 
passed the Emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius, and Cicero, and Commodus, 
and Lorenzo de Medici. The tiny 
light from the candle I carried 
would flicker across the immovable 
stone faces, and was lost in the 
shadows of Vanbrugh’s great dome, 
but it was not frightening, it was 
homely to a child that was accus- 
tomed to it. 

Upstairs in the bedroom, there 
would be a fire burning brightly in 
the high grate, and a steaming can 
of bath water, standing in a round 
bath tub by the fire, and my Nan 
waiting to help me into bed. 

There is nothing nowadays to re- 
place the important role of old-time 
servants. In that feudal tradition 
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there remained a closeness and 
interdependence between classes 
which is quite lost in an equalita- 
rian society. They belonged to us 
and we to them in a far closer and 
more real bond than any member- 
ship of a trades union. 

Isabel, and Julia, and Ann, and 
Janet, and Lizzie, and old Eliza- 
beth, and Maria; and Harry Martin 
Coates, and John Pallister, and 
John Moses and old Duthey, are a 
vista down the years of faces, 
dignified, reserved North Country 
faces, people one sometimes was a 
little afraid of (even my mother 
and aunts were afraid of Ann, and 
Isabel and John!) but whom one 
trusted as rocks on which the fam- 
ily was supported; and they in turn 
were supported in their old age, 
wheeled about in bath chairs by 
younger servants. 

Uncles and cousins came and 
went—to Parliament in London, to 
outposts of the Empire overseas, to 
fight in wars almost anywhere in 
the world, but the servants stayed 
as the home stayed, and the trees 
in Ray Wood above the terrace that 
had been there since before the 
Norman Conquest. 


I STILL think summer evenings at 
Castle Howard were the most beau- 
tiful I have known anywhere—with 
the long shadows of the statues 
across the smooth mown grass on 
the terrace, the sun going down 
behind the dome—and in the morn- 
ings all the grass was white and 
glistening with dew so heavy that 
it stayed till midday. But what 
stands out above all is the sense of 
stability and permanence, a sense 
of absolute values and obligations, 
a moral code that allowed no ex- 
ceptions. 

Our family had owned their land 


for more than six hundred years, 
and many families of the tenant- 
farmers were as deep-rooted as 
their overlords. Families such as 
ours and our tenants had remained 
outside the whole Industrial Revo- 
lution, almost entirely unaffected 
by it. We belonged in our princi- 
ples and values to a far older, non- 
industrial age, a still feudal, or- 
ganic society, bound together by 
tradition and feeling and common 
interest. 

What I describe is, admittedly, 
the culture of the governing class 
in a hierarchic society, but that 
governing class itself was of far 
wider extent, and far more fluid 
than the original aristocracy. The 
principle of “Manners Makyth Man” 
prevailed—and had prevailed since 
long before I remember—over the 
various demands of rank, and the 
poor gentleman represented the 
same values in all essentials as the 
more spectacular aristocrat, had 
the same intellectual background, 
the same manners—in the deep 
sense of morals—standard of honor. 

The moral and the cultural 
standards were indeed very closely 
interrelated in that traditional Eng- 
lish way of life. One was expected 
to know about certain subjects, art, 
literature, politics, to be well read 
in several languages, and equally 
expected to conform to certain 
standards of behavior. The stand- 
ards were well established and well 
defined, and there was little room 
for finer points of casuistry or ethi- 
cal speculation where practical per- 
sonal conduct was concerned. 

Personal honor and public duty 
were the invariable sanctions, were 
inseparably related. There was, as 
I now see it, in this code, a synthe- 
sis of classical culture, the Greek 
and Roman moral ideals of virtue 
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with a very binding sense of gov- 
erning-class responsibility. 


My grandfather, in no sense him- 
self a scholar, could still as I re- 
member him, repeat the rules of 
Latin grammar he learned at Eton, 
and recite lines of Latin poetry, in 
the same way as an old nobleman 
in any traditional European coun- 
try, from the same editions of the 
same classics in their respective 
family libraries. 

My father, a distinguished classi- 
cal scholar, with no immediate feu- 
dal obligations, has devoted all his 
active life to voluntary public serv- 
ice of the community. 

Latin, in fact, remained the com- 
mon language of the traditional 
European culture long after it had 
come to be the accepted language of 
religion. But more than the actual 
language, the ideas of the ancient 
world, both Greek and _ Latin, 
formed the groundwork of our 
moral code, and it is only now as 
I look back from the Catholic posi- 
tion that I can see how deeply this 
pagan culture took the place of 
Christian principles in our forma- 
tion. It was not Christian, but it 
was moral in a very high and real 
sense, and it was admirably suited 
to a position of responsibility. 

“People like us don’t do... .” 
“People like us must always... .” 
were sanctions from which there 
seemed no alternative or escape, 
and the obligations were far-reach- 
ing, from good taste in dress or 
personal manners to our relation to 
society. More was expected from us, 
demanded from us, than from 
others in less privileged positions. 


A CHILD, of course, takes its own 
world for granted and it was only 
after I grew up and mixed with 


people of very different back- 
grounds, that I began to realize 
how far I had been specially privi- 
leged in my own—how all the cul- 
ture which for many people can be 
gained only through painful effort, 
was showered on me almost too 
lavishly. 

I took it all for granted very 
much as a born Catholic often takes 
for granted the privilege of being 
born in the Faith, and it is only 
now when that whole world is pass- 
ing, is in essence gone, that I can 
fully recognize its value. But when 
I look back to my privileged child- 
hood and compare it with so many 
others, it is less the intellectual 
riches, the art and literature and 
learning that I pick out for grati- 
tude and regret, than that unwav- 
ering high moral standard, that in- 
sistence on the absolute value of 
truth and honor. 

It was essentially a culture in 
which both ends and means were 
human, in which the idea of purely 
human good replaced the Christian 
idea of sanctity, the ideal of purely 
human effort, replaced the Chris- 
tian idea of divine grace. It was 
man-centered, humanist, but it was 
very far indeed from materialist, or 
self-centered in the usual egotistic 
sense. 


Waues I compare the individual 
lives of the great figures of my 
childhood with the average Chris- 
tians I know now, I am repeatedly 
impressed by the higher level of 
human living in those admittedly 


non-Christian figures. I see less 
self-regard, less worldliness, a far 
stronger sense of obligation toward 
their neighbor, than I find generally 
expected among professed members 
of the Mystical Body. If I am jus- 
tified in this impression, this truth 
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should give us all as Christians, 
food for thought, for a searching 
self-examination. 

I know that in many ways, my 
cultural background must seem to 
many people in this country, not 
only remote and alien, but unim- 
portant, unrelated to the actual 
problems of people, here, today. 
“What have the ideas, the manners, 
the behavior, of a minority group 
in England, already dispossessed in 
their own country, to do with ordi- 
nary people in the United States 
today?” That is the obvious ques- 
tion, and my answer is that the 
principles concerned are of eternal 
interest and importance to all 
thinking human beings’ every- 
where, and that they are, if rightly 
understood, of particular urgency 
to American Catholics today, as the 
strongest and most vital Catholic 
community in the world. The issue 
is not, if we look more deeply, one 
between Europe and America, nor, 
as such, between the old and the 
new, but ultimately between the 
natural and supernatural, between 
a high natural morality and Chris- 

tianity. 


W.. know that there can be no 
real good that is not contained in 
Christian goodness, rightly under- 
stood and practiced, no natural vir- 
tue of human quality not included 
in the full supernatural whole, but 
there can be individual Christian 
failure to appreciate this whole- 
ness, a tendency to abandon natu- 
ral virtue to the unbeliever as his 
prerogative, and therefore unim- 
portant for a Christian, and when 
this happens something has gone 
seriously wrong. 

If there was real value in that old 
order, in those natural moral val- 
ues, it must be embraced and car- 


ried forward into a full Christian 
synthesis. In their old form, they 
were, as time has proved, too much 
bound up with a purely temporal 
social structure, and they cannot 
survive its overthrow, but there was 
a good there that is eternal, that 
in some form or other the world 
needs, and it is only in the Christian 
form that it can truly answer the 
world’s need. 


Bewrm unsoundly based, and 
insufficient, a moral standard of 
high value has gone from _ the 
world with the old order. What 
and who is going to replace it? Will 
this too humanist morality be re- 
placed by atheistic Communism 
with its inhuman immorality? or 
by a democratic way of life, con- 
ceived in purely materialistic terms, 
more pleasure and more money for 
more people? Or can we hope for a 
truer Christian synthesis? 

Vague aspirations toward reli- 
gious revival will take us nowhere 
in face of the realities that confront 
us. The need, the challenge, if we 
will face it, is too urgent. If we as 
Christians and as Catholics, are 
now to play the part we ought to 
play, that we are called upon to 
play, our own religion must become 
more vital, more dynamic, than for 
the most part, it is today. It is not 
only that we ought to be holier in 
our individual lives—that we know 
but that our attitude to life as a 
whole must grow in breadth and 
depth and intensity, must change 
from the defensive to the all- 
embracing, from the parochial to 
the Catholic. 

We must be able to replace and 
surpass the social conscience of the 
moral pagan, his devotion to the 
human common good by our true 
supernatural charity. 
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A Letter 
to Asphead 


By 


BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P. 





M, DEAR ASPHEAD: 

You ask about the man who leads 
such an apparently enchanted life 
in what is called the High Church. 
As you intimate, Asphead, his case 
requires special handling. One of 
the most curious facts about this 
person is that, while he writes a 
great deal about our anti-human 
agitation, he does not seem to ad- 
vert to the fact that we have him as 
a rather dear object of concern. 

I am frankly amazed, and not a 
little disappointed, that you ask 
whether you should attack him 
with doubts about his present posi- 
tion. Let me explain why this is 
the very last means that you are to 
employ. 

You know that one of the Ene- 
my’s greatest gifts to His earthly 
servants is peace. (I will admit that 
one of the things which exasperates 
me most is that these miserable 
two-legged creatures possess this 


peace even while being slowly 
roasted, ground to pieces by beasts 
or shot.) Well, Asphead, our Father 
in Hell has a complacency which 
he communicates to his servants. 
And anybody who has observed the 
smug serenity in the faces of some 
of our greatest human operatives, 
knows what a very good counter- 
feit of the Enemy’s peace ours is. 

It is obvious that one of the 
prime advantages of our compla- 
cency is that it works like an anes- 
thetic during our most delicate op- 
erations. It is a serenity which 
accompanies a man to the very 
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brink of our Father’s pit. Pardon 
the pun, Asphead, but I have al- 
ways felt that the let-down which 
takes place at the brink is one of 
the few things worthy of the rau- 
cous howling which is our infernal 
substitute for laughter. 

Applying this to your problem, 
your man is at peace and I order 
you not to disturb his serenity. 
Above all, do not trouble his ac- 
ceptance of the branch theory re- 
garding the so-called “Christian 
Churches.” You are right, of course, 
in observing that because his is 
a philosophical turn of mind it 
would be easy to remind him that a 
thing cannot be so and not so at 
the same time —in this case, that 
the Enemy’s Vicar, as they call 
him, cannot be and not be the pos- 
sessor of the keys of the Enemy’s 
kingdom. This might be disturbing, 
as you observe, but don’t you see 
how disastrous to your ultimate 
purpose such disturbance could be? 


Your patient seems to have settled 
this matter for himself and to have 
dismissed it from his mind with 
finality. Do not give him occasion 


to return to it. Do not bother him 
with the idea that his present posi- 
tion is untenable. Keep out of his 
consciousness the fact that if he 
were right in rejecting the author- 
ity of the custodian of the Enemy’s 
keys, we would have voided the as- 
surance of their Master that we 
should never prevail against His 
Church. 

According to your patient’s the- 
ory, the branch of the Church 
under the custodian of the keys 
would really be the trunk of the 
tree. And if the trunk were rotten 
with error, as he would have to 
hold in rejecting the claim of the 
Enemy’s Vicar to what they call in- 


fallibility, we would be the victors. 
If infallibility were false, our Fa- 
ther could not have conceived a 
more arrogant lie. Would that it 
were a lie, Asphead! Anyway, make 
it appear unimportant to this man. 
Have him lump together vestments 
or no vestments, incense or no in- 
cense, infallibity or no infallibility. 
And have him assure himself that 
all these things are unimportant. 


Tue humans have an amazing 
genius for self-deception and one 
of the choicest manifestations of 
their intellectual confusion is the 
way in which they promote this 
self-deception in each other. They 
do all sorts of delightfully hellish 
things, under our inspiration, and 
they say to each other while doing 
them: “You only live once, you 
know!” or “After all, you are dead 
for a long time!” or “Everybody’s 
doing it; why be an old eccentric!” 
I hope you can see what this has 
to do with your patient, Asphead. 
By his very position, he cultivates 
self-deception in others and he al- 
lows them to cultivate it in him. 
The humans have a typically imbe- 
cile aphorism: “50,000,000 French- 
men can’t be wrong!” This man 
and the other members of-his club 
say that a couple of million Anglo- 
Saxons definitely can’t be wrong. 
It doesn’t bother him that when 
the heads of the club meet at 
Lambeth periodically the area of 
their disagreement on the articles 
of their seemingly accepted creed is 
so broad that they strike out at 
some safely condemned world evil, 
agree not to disagree in public and 
complacently return home. Nor is 
he disturbed that the cream of 
those who think the matter through 
end by acknowledging the Enemy’s 
Vicar, they tell each other that . 
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those who go over to the Vicar’s 
camp are cranks. Even you, Asp- 
head can see how funny that is. © 

You can get an idea of your pa- 


tient’s self-befuddlement by con- — 


sidering that he placed in juxta- 
position on the fly-leaf of his book 
about us quotations from the Eng- 
lish chancellor who died for the 
Enemy, rather than accept the 
branch theory, and from that dear 
Teutonic heresiarch who shattered 
the unity of Europe and _ thus 
started the four centuries of prep- 
aration for the wonderful catas- 
trophes which are now convulsing 
the humans. 


I HEREBY serve warning, Asphead, 
that I will not tolerate the tone of 
discouragement that has crept into 
your recent reports about this man. 
You say that he appears to be do- 
ing a great deal of good for the 
Enemy’s cause, even in his present 
position. It is true that he is doing 
some service to the Enemy, but he 
is doing Him greater disservice. 
He stresses patience and purity, for 
example, and this does aid the 
Enemy’s pkans. But think of the 
harm he is doing the Enemy’s over- 
all plans merely by sitting tight in 
his “branch Church.” 

I cannot tell from your reports 
whether this man is among those 


who call their “branch Church” 
also a “bridge Church.” The same 
idea is expressed in different verb- 
iage by those who say that people 
who remain in the branch are sign- 
posts, hastening others on their 
journey, while remaining stationary 
themselves. It really isn’t impor- 
tant, but I don’t like to think of 
what that pestiferous Dante would 
do with such material as human 
bridges and signposts if he were 
still exposing our game. 

You never seem to be satisfied, 
Asphead. Don’t you see that the 
present attitude of your patient 
spells division? And do I have to 
remind you that the sweetest of all 
sweet things for us is division? If 
you forget this, and thus let slip 
opportunities for promoting divi- 
sion, whether in the mind or heart 
of an individual human, or within 
families or nations, or among those 
who claim to believe in the Enemy’s 
Son, I'll settle with you personally. 
It is precisely because of your 
stupidity on this score that you 
have been toying with the danger- 
ous idea of plaguing the man with 
thoughts which could easily result 
in his embracing the unity that we 
so hate. Leave the man in his com- 
placency, Asphead! 

Yours infernally, 
VIPERLEGION. 





Spring Sowing 


By Sister Cecitia Warp, S.C. 


I HAVE watched all day from the west windows 
Two horses and a man harrow a hill farm, 
With much slow going back and forth against 
The slope, and sunlight glinting on the shares 
At every turn. 


And now the sun is down, and they are gone, 

I dream the shining blade, the tasseled gold 

Of summer springing at their heels,—but sudden 
See dismayed my own wide acres, wild 

And lying fallow. 


Be sure tonight of unshut eyes, of silence 

Waiting this cry from me, “Send over me, 
Somewise, the plodding hooves, the cleaving steel: 
Never the seed will bud in me till Thou 

Narrow the heart!” 


Violet Vendors 


By IRMA WASSALL 


° 
-_ and dark under the trees, coming with the spring 
to temperate gardens and woodlands, the purple violets, 
with heart-shaped leaves, with faint and lovely scent. 


In California, on the corner of a Los Angeles street, 
a brown old man descended from the Spanish conquerors, 
selling violets on a gray and misty morning in November. 


In Mexico, in the floating gardens of Xochimilco, sold 

by an Indian girl with a rebozo over her black hair, 

from a small boat filled with clumps of purple violets, 
for a few centavos a bouquet so large that both my hands 
barely encircled the tied stems, slender, smooth and green. 


And though I have never been to Spain, I have sung 
the sweet song of their selling by the vendresses, 

las violeteras, through the streets of Madrid, in spring, 
the time of returning swallows and of purple violets. 





The Years Ye Live 


By Francis T. LEAHY 


I wavense the dogwood bud and bloom 
And fade and fall and wondered why 
Bewitching beauty such as this 
Was born and doomed so soon to die-— 


And musing thus I seemed to hear 
Drink of my beauty whilst ye may 
What tho’ a moment be my lot 
Is all of life not as a day? 


I come, I serve and I am gone 
And thus it is in Wisdom’s plan 
Not in the years ye live but how 
Makes up the measure of the man. 


Triad in Spring 


By ELLEN FOLEy 


Wire splendor now is on the cherry bough, 
White clouds, wind-herded, placid, go; 
White lilies grow, 
And in white glory of the moon’s soft glow 
I know 
A Faith renewed. 


A burst of life from the unsheathed knife 
Of buds in surging hope serene .. . 
O I have seen 
In blade and bush a pulsing miracle in green 
And been 
With Hope indued. 


Red tongues of fire, aflame with vast desire, 
The tulips pentecostal fervor bring: 
For red buds’ burgeoning, 
The flame of a tanager on the wing, 
I sing 
With Love imbued. 





This Is Truman ~— 
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= S. TRUMAN is the world’s 
mightiest man at this cosmic junc- 
ture because he heads the miracu- 
lous one-sixty-fifth of the earth 
known as the United States of 
America. Yet as he ends his sixth 
year in the White House he re- 
mains a nova in the firmament 
Franklin D. Roosevelt left like a 
suddenly spent comet. Many have 
told how his presidential genesis 
came about but none could disclose 
the far more personal and historic 
why herein revealed. So he needs 
introduction and interpretation as 
man and official. 

“Why Truman?” is a question 
still being asked. 

The answer requires a glance at 
a Missouri cornfield that the 1895 
summer sun would enrich with 
lush grain and eleven-year-old Har- 
ry expertly eyeing the ribbons of 
lumpy earth turned up by the glint- 
ing plowshare. 

“Riding all day alone,” he remi- 
nisced, “watching that each animal 
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pulled his part of the load, I set- 
tled all the ills of mankind one 
way or another.” 


F IrTY years afterward Harry was 
called by fate to settle the ills of 
mankind one way or another. Three 
intractable enemies have hindered 
him. When Time and the Kremlin 
haven’t defeated him, the “inner” 
Truman has. He calls it having 
trouble with “the human being.” 
Truman was little more than a 
name when spotlighted in 1944. 
His senatorial record was respect- 
able but not arresting, as I remem- 
ber Lodge, Aldrich, Harrison, Un- 
derwood, La Follette, Borah and 
their compeers. His eighty-three 








Writing from the vantage point of many 
years experience in and out of Washington, 
A. R. Pinci this month introduces and inter- 
prets the President of the United States as 
man and official. 
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days as vice-president offered no 
clue except the snickers evoked by 
a movie newcomer doing a Réca- 
mier atop an upright piano he 
teased. 

About that candid tableau FDR 
was very unhappy, foreseeing the 
remarks that weren’t spared. Yet 
that was nothing compared to the 
jolt that had preceded it, for a time 
causing him to regret not having 
picked William O. Douglas instead. 
And all because early in the cam- 
paign Truman described his wife 
Bess as his “chief adviser” and 
that he “never made a decision” un- 
less she was in on it, nor ever wrote 
a speech without “going over it 
with her.” It is easy to imagine 
how that sounded in FDR’s ears, 
long pounded by criticisms of Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s ubiquity. 

That sizzling news item was un- 
recognized by press and radio. 
However, there has been no sign 
that Mrs. Truman has seen or ap- 
proved any of his decisions or 
multi-ghosted emanations; on the 
contrary, her domesticity and ef- 
facement have been regarded as 
exemplary. 


I. isn’t generally known but as 
the third term waned President 
Roosevelt was seriously disturbed 
because the Hberalism he initiated 
had spread beyond preconceived 
safe limits. He knew that he need- 
ed to counteract the peril without 
admitting personal guilt. He had 
no premonition of death but when 
war loomed he began to think of an 
incapacitating seizure not unlike 
that which struck President Wil- 
son. So he furtively decided upon 
an heir of his own choosing. 
Transcending that was something 
he had confided to me in 1920. 
While I was interviewing the can- 
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didates for the Salurday Evening 
Post, Roosevelt told me off the rec- 
ord that Wilson’s biggest mistake 
was to be both president and peace 
delegate. “The two jobs couldn’t 
be interchanged or yoked together,” 
FDR explained. 

So, realizing the need of a tighter 
peace than the mess consummated 
at Versailles, President Roosevelt 
didn’t intend to repeat what his po- 
litical patron had wrought. Many 
signs assured me that the twenty- 
five-year-interval hadn’t altered his 
viewpoint. As he saw it, winning 
the peace was inseparable from his 
duty of winning the war. To do 
both he needed to stay in office, 
which explains his fourth term. 

But to resign was President 
Roosevelt’s intended last dramatic 
act in a presidency full of astonish- 
ing and incredible coups. 

Resigning, however, was insep- 
arable from having a successor sat- 
isfactory to him, the electorate, and 
the Congress. He had hopefully 
scrutinized every avenue in behalf 
of Harry L. Hopkins as his 1944 
running mate, but Pygmalion 
Franklin realized that the country 
would have resented Galatea Harry. 
Always prone to flirt with the un- 
precedented he next eyed Wendell 
L. Willkie. 


a | 
As I had published in 1935 an 
article about the possibility of a 
coalition ticket, no sooner did the 
FDR notion come to my attention 
than I apprised Mr. Willkie, whom 


I had interviewed in 1940. The 
amazed Willkie told me he wasn’t 
sure of what he would do if the 
tender came. Then’ Roosevelt 
dropped the idea, which was just 
as well. With Wendell’s five- 
month life span ahead his death 
would have meant a pre-election 
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crisis. Senator Truman was third 
on FDR’s beam. 


Bu: why Truman? Because FDR, 
luxuriating in the aura of hokum 
that so many found profitable to 
produce wholesale, had become vain 
and vanity motivated him to select 
a man who wasn’t glamorous. A 
man so neuter that never could he 
cloud the Rooseveltian afterglow. 
Understandable but a mistake. 

Although it never intruded as 
campaign gab HST was not a desk 
agriculturist but a real dirt farmer 
who could shift from swivel chair 
to a plow in a split second. But, 
although fustian, he was far from 
hayseedy. Americans liked the way 
he eased himself into the vacant 
presidential chair, noiselessly, diffi- 
dently. Even the taciturn Calvin 
Coolidge wasn’t more subdued on a 
similar occasion in 1923. 

But upon taking his oath at 7:09 
the evening of April 12th, Harry S. 
Truman changed. He was “going 
native” in the White House. By 
1948 to be elected in his own right 
became a frenzy. His present coy- 
ness proves that the urge hasn’t 
abated as to 1952. 

In the oval office where the first 
Roosevelt once summoned me I first 
met HST. Forty years of record- 
breaking history between. I saw 
him again just before these lines 
were written, early in February. 
And the impression remained—that 
he is President of the United States, 
to sink or swim on his own, and let 
nobody think differently. 

Although it is calico versus yes- 
teryear’s brocade, HST’s caginess is 
shrewd, calculated, and cruel as 
FDR’s. If the latter could but be- 
hold his heir’s “new look” he would 
blink to make sure it was the self- 
same Harry and then bless him for 


the protean electioneering fascina- 
tion inherent to so many more 
Democrats than Republicans. But 
saying that he is humble is to say 
what isn’t so. He never was; he 
never will be. Where his demon- 
strated obstinacy fuses with wis- 
dom time, plus results, will reveal. 

He has broken the record for self- 
contradiction and may surpass Wil- 
son’s for delaying tactics. The 
way he sometimes reverses himself 
is naive but no less intentional. 
There is no similarity between 
Truman the Senator and Truman 
the President, and he has been un- 
able to see or comprehend the mu- 
tation. As senator never would he 
have tolerated from any White 
House denizen some of the policies 
or recommendations he has presi- 
dentially sponsored. He regards 
each act of his as administrative 
and tailored to meet—as he sees it 

the moment or the issue. 


0: interest not only to Catholics 
but to religious people everywhere 
has been the question of American 
representation at the Vatican. It 
was impossible for HST to avoid 
it because it has bobbed up during 
many administrations. An ambas- 
sador, that is, in lieu of a personal 
envoy whom papal circles would 
much prefer not to have again. 
Without being militant about it, 
President Truman felt that the cur- 
rent was with him. Legislators 
were reminded that non-Catholic 
powers have long had ambassadors 
to the Vatican without political or 
sectarian conflicts. Important non- 
Catholic clergymen have come to 
realize the role of Catholicism in 
the fight against Communism and 
that their preservation and that of 
their faith is at stake; an official 
American representative at the 
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Vatican, with a Vatican ambassa- 
dor in Washington will be mutual- 
ly advantageous in these times of 
bloodshed. 

By an unusual coincidence, the 
day after Pope Pius told Rome’s 
parish priests of his hope that the 
world be spared the horrors of a 
barbarian invasion such as_ took 
place during the Roman empire (he 
was thinking of the aggregate 
Communistic Chinese and Soviet 
population of 600,000,000 as a 
grave threat to western civiliza- 
tion), a high authority told me that 
the same fear has been shared by 
President Truman, perhaps his 
chief motive for intervening in 
Korea. “To head off such a threat 
was the long-range chance he took 
last June. Although Korea is 
proving more disastrous on the 
battlefield than first seemed possi- 
ble, it has become the big little 
thing to prevent a major catastro- 
phe in free Europe. That civiliza- 
tion consists of many and some 
quite divergent faiths but funda- 
mentally it is one over-all civiliza- 
tion. Have you noted the fact that 
no man of the cloth has done more 
than express grief and sorrow for 
the human suffering involved and 
not one has accused the President 
of a warlike act for partisan advan- 
tages as have some others?” 


Te return to the question of diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican: 
President Truman should have full 
recourse to every avenue that will 
insure peace and humanity’s well- 
being, and that was the one buoy 
by which he steered. I am sure that 
he feels that such an ideal state far 
outweighs any momentary dissen- 
sions — sectarian of course — at 
home. That the fait accompli would 
be easier to accept than private dif- 


ferences while attempting it. The 
plan is now out—but not out of 
mind, because international moves 
can either delay or hasten it. Some 
senators have decided the time isn’t 
propitious now —a_ qualification 
which has Washington buzzing with 
all sorts of rumors and verities. 

By-passing the idea has been aid- 
ed by conflict in different camps 
here. The Vatican itself has re- 
mained noncommittal since an- 
nouncing its preference for a fully 
accredited envoy. At the time of 
writing, the third National Confer- 
ence on Separation of Church and 
State closed, with Rev. Dr. Edwin 
McNeill Poteat against any repre- 
sentation, because it would enable 
“the Vatican to make America 
Catholic in legislation.” Objective- 
ly one may ask if the record of leg- 
islation by sectarianism doesn’t 
show that the country was endan- 
gered in many ways through the 
Prohibition Amendment, a law op- 
posed by Catholics in general. So 
much for the Poteat premise. 

At an end-of-the-year sermon a 
St. Louis pastor, Dr. Hampton 
Adams, suggested an exchange of 
emissaries between the Vatican and 
the Protestant World Council of 
Churches and the newer National 
Council of Churches of Christ. Such 
a plea from a leading Missouri 
clergyman, Missouri’s Truman 
would not underrate as a trend for 
amity and co-operation. 

The situation was further con- 
fused by the Vatican’s decree 
against the Rotary clubs. The sub- 
sequent explanation that the Vati- 
can was not attributing “secret or 
seditious or suspect” doings to the 
Rotary clubs as such, but was in- 
stead warning against Masonic 
groups hiding behind the Rotarian 
symbol, specifically, certain Latin- 
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American ones, could not fully or 
quickly erase the reaction that 
stunned so many Rotarians the 
world over. 

The Catholic boycott of the Ital- 
ian film, the Miracle, loomed as an- 
other obstacle to official Washing- 
ton-Vatican relations, as various 
spokesmen criticized Cardinal Spell- 
man’s action, and read in it a “cen- 
sorship” that violates constitutional 
freedom of speech. Yet one New 
York official who acted on his own 
to force it off the screen had to re- 
cant, and the issue may well go to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

This blasphemous movie is so 
scandalous, according to the Janu- 
ary 6th editorial of the Motion Pic- 
ture Herald, that it will “undoubt- 
edly greatly assist the cause of those 
who cry out for more extensive cen- 
sorship by law of motion pictures.” 


One futile question asked around 
is what FDR would have done in 


present international circum- 
stances, and would the world situ- 
ation be what it is had he lived? 
Another is, what would HST have 
done as soon as he became presi- 
dent had he been able to see in 
advance what is happening now? 
That the Kremlin, rather than the 
Russian people, would turn traitor 
against the Americans that saved 
the lives of its chieftains, was not 
in the mind of the Administration. 
Would Truman have rushed into 
Korea last June, as he did, unsus- 
pectingly forcing the nation on a 
war basis, had he known what the 
“police action” would add up to? 
That he has been misled on many 
counts is obvious and many a past 
president has had that experience. 
It is part of being “human,” of 
trusting fellow men. But the Far 


Eastern situation, about which 
many Republicans are playing poli- 
tics, makes pertinent the fact that 
history does repeat itself with no 
regard for parties. It’s a long spell 
from HST and Dean Acheson and 
Red envoy Wu Hsiu-chuan to Wil- 
liam McKinley and John Hay and 
Chinese envoy Wu Ting-fang. 

When [ was acting as secretary 
to French Ambassador Jules Cam- 
bon in 1900, and handled the secret 
joint-note correspondence over the 
Boxer troubles, a teacup bon mot 
had it that “Hay was hazy and Wu 
was woozy.” Does that differ from 
today’s Wu (unrelated to the oth- 
er) who is no less woozy and Ache- 
son, to strain etymology, who is 
“ache-y”? 

Most likely he has forgotten about 
it but on taking his Senate seat Mr. 
Truman described himself as “a 
farm boy from Jackson County” 
and no Ulysses to fall for the diplo- 
matic ambrosia, warning that this 
“turned the heads of more than one 
senator.” Unless he meant that 
some senators have more than one 
head each, as sometimes it seems, 
he ought to have added “of many 
a president too.” Himself in- 
cluded. ; 

Although now increasingly cau- 
tious in foreign affairs, President 
Truman promptly fell for the dip- 
lomatic hashish by rushing to Pots- 
dam, with its premature feasting, 
redolent of Wilson’s equally pre- 
mature banqueting, and all in very 
bad taste, what with our dead still 
warm in their graves. 

As a boy his mother Martha gave 
him a set of books titled Great Men 
and Women of History; personali- 
ties, Harry explained, he learned to 
know as well as he knew the neigh- 
bors for miles around. President 
Truman would be less than human 
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if he didn’t yearn to be classified 


hereafter as one of the great men 
of this century, hence his passion- 
ate attempts to achieve peace, 
whose consummation would have 
eternally entitled him to it. ““Would 
have” because if the opportunity 
ever existed it’s gone now. 


— is no doubt that he has 
favored what is satirized as the 
“Missouri mob.” But all presidents 
have shown a partiality toward their 
special State following. HST be- 
speaks the grass roots loyalty of a 
man whose horizon has been quite 
limited both socially and geographi- 
cally. Indeed, it doesn’t signify 
undue confidence in the ability of 
many of his cronies. His defense 
is passive. It is also unstable; un- 
easy lies the official head dependent 
upon his nod. To his credit, he has 
never designated his ever-changing 
staff as a bouquet of “best minds” 
or like nonsense. He knows that 
some, out or still in, betrayed his 
confidence or otherwise humiliated 
him, at the moment the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation scan- 
dal is promising to be a lulu. 

The new sobriquet of letter- 
monger has led to endless witti- 
cisms and reactions but this episto- 
lary impulsiveness is staged stuff. 
The same may be said of im- 
promptu denunciations, as when he 
labeled union men involved in the 
late railroad strike “Russians,” 
with sudden ominous reverbera- 
tions from them. It was no slip of 
the tongue, considering how many 
“No Comments” he pronounced 
during the Press meeting. It is not 
at all likely that Truman sows 
words more carelessly than he 
would seed on his farm. Curiously, 


he has restrained his temper toward 
erring intimates but some of it has 
flared against lesser targets, nota- 
bly the reporting fraternity. 


Tus is no place to appraise his 
administration politically or other- 
wise but it is in order to say that 
he is quite liked for his generally 
agreeable manner. Without glam- 
our—as FDR intended—he man- 
ages. His voice has been unneces- 
sarily compared with Franklin’s, 
when it isn’t a question of voice so 
much as what one says when it 
must be said. 

Like most presidents, Truman 
has tried hard to govern but this 
has involved, for causes not of his 
own making and some inherited, a 
lot of guesswork. It is more than 
probable that he is innerly uneasy, 
because the situation is out of hand, 
and yet there is no way to retrace 
a single step. Remedying is not 
preventing although in the political 
Washington lexicon one is mistaken 
for the other. The cry is on for 
this or that head and several heads 
have toppled in his six years, but 
so far new men on the job haven’t 
always been the answer to the 
presidential prayer. 


Comme are the friends, critics, 
and just plain people who have defi- 
nitely reached a verdict about Harry 
S. Truman as President of the 
United States, no matter what he 
achieves or fails to achieve by elec- 


tion time next year. He hopes to 
disappoint the faultfinders without 
admitting his own fault or respon- 
sibility, with time the analgesic. 
But he is far from happy. It isn’t 
at all the way it looked when war 
ended at both ends in 1945. 





The Sovietization of 
Poland's Judutary System 


By ANNA A. AYARS 


Tar staged trial of Joseph Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty, based on a new 
kind of so-called justice, is a warn- 
ing to all Christendom that a war 
is being waged against religion and 
the basic principles of humanity 
and human freedom. 

The length to which godless men 
will go to gain their ends is made 
known through the testimony of 
Hanna and Laszlo Sulner, official 
handwriting and document experts 
of the Hungarian courts at the 
time of the Cardinal’s trial. The 
Sulners said in Paris after escaping 
from Hungary that they forged 
documents used by the Hungarian 
Communists to convict Cardinal 
Mindszenty. 

These falsified documents were 
included in the Yellow Book pub- 
lished by the Communist-domi- 
nated Hungarian government in an 
attempt to convince world opinion 
that the Cardinal-Primate of Hun- 
gary had been given a fair trial. 


Eacs Russian satellite country 
has a similar sad story to tell of the 
misuse of their courts of justice. 
In the following delineation of va- 
rious phases of the judiciary in Po- 
land, we can trace the change being 


pushed by Moscow whose aim is to 
gain complete control of that coun- 
try by regulating and dominating 
Poland’s laws, students, judicial 
philosophy, prosecutors, judges and 
lawyers. 

As in Hungary, Poland, a coun- 
try of Western culture whose pre- 
war laws were based on Roman 
Law, is presently undergoing the 
last phases of the change already 
completed in other satellite coun- 
tries of Russia. 

The terror which has been a 
feature of life in Poland for five 
years has reached a new high. At 
the same time the Communists are 
preparing new laws to replace 
those which they introduced sev- 
eral years ago, and which they now 
consider insufficiently effective and 
ruthless. 

The fundamental and sudden re- 
vision of the laws of Poland points 
to the fact that the Moscow Polit- 
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buro ordered its puppets to accel- 
erate the transformation of Poland’s 
legal structure so as to bring it in 
line with that of the Soviet. Thus 
Poland is becoming, in its internal 
structure, one of the Soviet repub- 
lies, governed by laws prepared in 
Moscow. 

The new laws concern changes 
in the courts, the prosecuting au- 
thorities, criminal procedure, eco- 
nomic sabotage, ete. The govern- 
ment rules by decrees which are 
issued between sessions of the 
Sejm (Parliament), as well as at 
other times. The decrees invariably 
become laws voted by the Sejm. 


a July, 1950, the Warsaw 
Sejm voted several bills which fur- 
ther Sovietize the judiciary in Po- 
land. The bills concern: (1) The 
change of the law on the structure 
of lower courts; (2) The change of 
the regulations of the procedure in 
civil suits; (3) The prosecutors’ 
office and functions in the Repub- 
lic of Poland; (4) The change of 
regulations concerning criminal 
procedure; (5) The scope of activ- 
ity of the Special‘'Commission. Also 
“voted” was a bill on the profession 
of defense lawyers. 

The essential change brought by 
this “reform” consists in the fact 
that the administration of justice 
ceases to be independent and ob- 
jective, and becomes an instrument 
of the State. The principle of the 
Communist “administration of jus- 
lice” establishes the task of the 
judiciary, when it says: “The bill 
concerning the change of the law 
on the structure of lower courts 
defines the task of the judiciary 
and the administration of justice 
in accordance with their class es- 
sence.” It stipulates that “the 
administration of justice should 


protect the structure of the peo- 


_ ple’s democracy and its develop- 


ment toward Socialism, and should 
protect the rights and interests of 
the institutions of State co-opera- 
tives, State enterprises and social 
organizations.” 

As a consequence, the courts lose 
all autonomy, and are subjected to 
the Party-State organs called Peo- 
ple’s Councils, which are a copy of 
the Russian Soviet Councils. At the 
same time the courts will be per- 
mitted to interfere in all phases of 
the citizen’s life, with the aid of 
the police and the Special Com- 
missions. 

In addition, the prosecutors get a 
much wider scope of responsibility. 
The new law says in part: “From 
now on the prosecutor will be able 
to bring to court all civil suits, and 
participate in any trial which takes 
place in the court, if, in his opinion, 
the interests of the people’s State 
demands it.” 

The law stipulates: “The present 
change is another important mile- 
stone in the creation of a new crim- 
inal procedure of the Socialist 
State. The separation of the pros- 
ecuting organs from the judiciary 
and the granting of broad powers 
to the former, has created the ne- 
cessity of broadening the partici- 
pation of the prosecutor in the 
trial.” 


Tue Warsaw regime has intro- 
duced one more innovation. Apart 
from the District and Provincial 
Courts, there will be a Supreme 
Court, but only the most important 
cases will be submitted to it. Nor- 
mally, the case will end in the Pro- 
vincial Court, thus introducing a 
two-level form of judiciary. 
According to the new laws, the 
professional judge must be “as- 
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sisted” by at least two “represen- 
tatives of the community.” Obvi- 
ously, these representatives will be 
activists (Party members trained 
for specific purposes), who will 
come to the trial with prepared 
party instructions and a prepared 
verdict which they will enforce on 
the court. 


I, an effort to condition the Polish 
people to the revision of the 1932 
Penal Code along Soviet models, 
the Communist press in the early 
part of 1950 explained that the 
concept of guilt along spiritual 
lines is old-fashioned and obsolete 
and, worse, is reactionary and in- 
jurious to the class struggle. Guilt, 
it is explained exists only in the 
case of offenses against the class 
struggle. 

“In the old Penal Law, based on 
Roman Law,” the Communist press 
said, “guilt was an abstract con- 
cept individually applied according 
to spiritualistic principles.” In the 
socialistic and materialistic ideol- 
ogy the concept of guilt is closely 
affiliated with the class struggle 
and party discipline. An action is 
criminal not because it conflicts 
with spiritual concepts but because 
it is hostile to class and party in- 
terests. 

A textbook of penal law prepared 
by I. Andreyev, L. Lernell and J. 
Sawicki, under the title of Penal 
Law of the People’s Poland has 
been published by the Warsaw 
Ministry of Justice. The book con- 
tains an exposition of the general 
rules of penal law, based on the 
methodological principles of Marx- 
ism, which is in effect in Poland. 

The Ministry says that judges 
and prosecutors, as well as stu- 
dents attending law schools, felt 
the necessity of a new textbook of 


penal law, because the former pe- 
nal code and textbook do not facil- 
itate “decisions in the Marxist 
spirit” in many practical legal 
problems. In reality, the penal 
code of 1932 was a modern and 
progressive code. But it was not 
based on Marxism. 

In the first part of 1950, the War- 
saw cabinet adopted a program of 
stipends for college students, in- 
cluding those studying law, to be 
given exclusively to Marxist aspi- 
rants. Special commissions, made 
up of political instructors and 
representatives of the Ministry of 
Education see to it that no “fascist, 
reactionary, former landlord or 
clerical supporter” receives a sti- 
pend. 

To obtain a stipend a student 
must be qualified by his “social 
background,” Marxist ideological at- 
titude and supposedly good marks. 
Yet, even before the final spring ex- 
aminations of last year, in the 
University of Warsaw 120 students 
in the Law School were unable to 
pass their examinations. 


To reason for the failure as 


given by the Polish Academic 
Youth League was that the students 
were overloaded with Party activ- 
ities. Poland’s Communist press 
which earlier hailed the Soviet sys- 
tem of calling into the nation’s col- 
leges all Party activists, regardless 
of their learning capacity or pre- 
paratory training, viewed with 
alarm the sub-standard academic 
record as compiled by members of 
the above mentioned Youth League. 
It becomes plain that government 
scholarships are not given for scho- 
lastic achievements. 

Sovietization of satellite coun- 
tries is helped along by pressing 
the youth to attend colleges in Rus- 
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sia. In this connection, the official 
Journal of Laws recently published 


a decree of the Ministers of Educa-. 


tion and Health, stating that “di- 
plomas from colleges in the Soviet 
Union are honored automatically 
in Poland,” and that all Soviet di- 
plomas issued as far back as Octo- 
ber 1, 1917, are to be honored. 
Graduates from Soviet colleges will 
get academic titles from the ap- 
propriate ministries of Poland. 
This means that the Warsaw re- 
gime can freely confer academic 
titles of Ph.D. and M.A., for in- 
stance, on graduates of Soviet 
universities under the pretext that 
the Soviet universities grant the 
same degrees under different titles. 


Ax official report says that the 
sessions of the law school now have 
“a worker’s character,” and adds 
that “it is an attempt at a collective 
form of work on scientific prob- 
lems, tied in with an attempt to 
break from scientific exclusiveness 
and the locking of science in the 
college community.” 

At a session of the Law School 


.of the Warsaw University organ- 


ized on the occasion of the anni- 
versary of Lenin’s death, new 
methods of research were intro- 
duced for the first time. These 
methods admit the participation of 
activists and political instructors in 
establishing laws. A lecture given 
on the “Problem of Guilt” adjusted 
the idea of guilt to the require- 
ments of totalitarian rule. 

It would be well to note that the 
Soviet “judicial philosophy” pre- 
sumes the guilt of a detained sus- 
pect and frequently the charges 
are not imparted to the prisoner 
until about two weeks after his 
arrest, and cases have come to light 
where prisoners have been detained 


for as long as two years without 
being brought to trial. Students of 
law are taught that a man is 
guilty unless he can prove his in- 
nocence. An old Russian saying 
is, “Prove that you are not a 
camel.” 

To clarify further the change in 
jurisprudence which Poland is 
undergoing it should be borne in 
mind that immediately after the 
defendant is brought to the Com- 
mandant of a unit of the NKVD 
(now MVD), a questionnaire re- 
garding him is drawn up which he 
is prohibited from filling in him- 
self. The authorities are cautioned 
in the Manual of the NKVD that 
“it must always be remembered 
that the prisoner is seeking to 
avoid an accounting, and with this 
in view is trying to provide false 
information concerning himself.” 

Contained in the same NKVD 
Manual is the following paragraph 
relating to the suspect’s political 
views: “Special attention must be 
directed to answer the question- 
naire’s point disclosing the pris- 
oner’s social-political face, bearing 
in mind that every prisoner at- 
tempts during initial interrogations 
to identify himself with socially- 
proximate strata and to conceal 
his compromising past.” 


I. the past, in Poland’s legal his- 
tory it was traditional for judges to 
go through an extensive appren- 
ticeship, while now, according to 
the new law: “Anxious to assure 
the swiftest possible influx of new, 
people’s cadres to the organs of the 
administration of justice, the new 
regulations permit the shortening 
of the legal apprenticeship, which 
will last from three months to one 
year, and the possibility of taking 
that apprenticeship during studies. 
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The possibility is also introduced 
of exempting in some instances 
candidates from apprenticeship and 
studies [if these candidates] in 
spite of the lack of apprenticeship 
and studies, give a moral and po- 
litical guarantee that they will 
properly carry out their judges’ 
duties in the People’s Poland.” 

Commencement exercises, held 
July 11, 1950, by the Theodor 
Duracz Memorial Higher School of 
Law in Warsaw for its first seventy 
graduates, were attended by Min- 
ister of Justice Swiatkowski and 
Vice-Minister of Finance Kurowski 
and Minister S. Matuszewski whose 
presence signified the important 
role these graduates will play in 
communizing the judiciary in Po- 
land. 

Public prosecutors, being gradu- 
ated every ten months from special 
schools, are hurried into important 
posts in the nation’s legal system 
and are further briefed in Com- 
munist ideology at regular indoc- 
trination sessions. At one such 
meeting sixty-five fledgling pros- 
ecutors were told that they were 
expected to call for the severest 
penalties for perpetrators of so- 
called “economic crimes.” 


T ur Polish Sejm adopted on July 
21, 1950, a government proposal 
concerning the creation on the So- 
viet pattern of the office of a 
Prosecutor-General, who would be 
independent of the President of 
the Republic, appointed in the fu- 
ture by the State Council as in 
Soviet Russia. The Prosecutor- 
General will be independent of the 
judiciary and will get his orders 
direct from the politruks (agents 
of the Politburo), in the State 
Council. He will fill the role held 
by the Soviet Prosecutor-General 


Wyszynsky during the bloody Bol- 
shevik purges. 

The leading Communist organ 
Trybuna Ludu says in part: “We 
are not hiding the fact that the 
prosecuting authorities in the Peo- 
ple’s Poland, like the judiciary, 
like the people’s army, are an im- 
portant tool of class struggle [in 
the hands] of the working masses.” 
At present the prosecuting author- 
ities have been transformed into an 
instrument of terror and oppres- 
sion against all those who do not 
yield to Communism. 

Party organizations are working 
to organize provincial and district 
branches of the Attorney General’s 
Office, and to fill them with party 
members. Concomitantly, branches 
of the so-called Special Commission 
are also being created. 

Both Communist institutions have 
divided their work in such a man- 
ner, that the branches of the At- 
torney General’s Office will inves- 
tigate crimes against the party and 
the Marxist doctrine, prepare the 


_ indictments, and hand them over 


to the Special Commission, which 
in turn will carry out the swift 
imposition of sentences. 


A WaRSAW government proposal 
of a statute, which would com- 
pletely change the notion of law 
and the ethics of a defense lawyer’s 
duties, was introduced June 26, 
1950, at a plenary session of the 
Warsaw Sejm. According to the 
preamble to the statute “the new 
law is the first step toward the 
creation of such a lawyers’ system 
which would guarantee the protec- 
tion of the interests of the People’s 
State.” The Polish bar, patterned 
on that of the Soviet, will not serve 
to defend justice, but the “interests 
of the State.” 
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Article 2 of the proposed statute 
says: “The defense lawyers co-op- 
erate with the courts and other 


authorities in defending the legal: 


assistance in accordance with the 
interests of the toiling masses.” 

Article 3 states that “the exercise 
of the lawyers’ profession is carried 
out in lawyers’ teams... a new 
form of carrying out professional 
functions, which is undoubtedly 
higher and more socialized.” 

The proposal also foresees the 
creation of commissions which will 
“purge the bar, dropping from its 
rolls persons who have a hostile 
ideological attitude toward the Peo- 
ple’s Poland.” These commissions, 
composed of politruks and actfi- 
vists, will be appointed by the Min- 
ister of Justice. 


Toe matter of fees has been reg- 
ulated in such a manner as to place 
their fixing in the hands of the 
Minister of Justice. The lawyers 
will not be permitted to “fix their 


fees according to their own whims.” 
The project of the law also says 
that in the future the lawyers will 
not choose the place of their prac- 
tice, but will be assigned to certain 
places or to different parts of the 
country at the discretion of the 
Minister of Justice. 

The oath to be taken by the law- 
yer will obligate him to “contrib- 
ute all his efforts to the protection 
and the strengthening of the legal 
order of the People’s State.” 

The Communist press admits 
that the project will introduce a 
complete revolution in the lawyers’ 
code. In a People’s State the de- 
fense lawyer can have no secrets 
from the State authorities, cannot 
be governed by his conscience, 
but must be an obedient instru- 
ment of the Communist revolution. 
This law can be listed as one of 
the principal Communist reforms 
destroying all principles of the 
law and traditional justice in Po- 
land. 












Tue much-controverted Mr. Ache- 
son has been pretty thoroughly 
dissected and his parts appropri- 
ately tagged. His appearance is 
aristocratic; he is “sartorially ele- 
gant”; his personality is “electric”; 
and his family background “lucky.” 
His mind has won for him these 
bouquets: able, adroit, brilliant, 
clever, deft, efficient, logical, per- 
suasive, precise, quick and sharp. 
His foreign policies, however, have 
brought him many brickbats. 

Interestingly enough, one of the 
chief sources of those policies has 
been generally neglected. His social 
and political philosophy has re- 
ceived no more attention than a 
few comments on his intellectual 
indebtedness to the Harvard trio 
of Holmes, Brandeis and Frank- 
furter. Such neglect, however, ap- 
pears, in the light of the contem- 
porary crisis, hardly tolerable. That 
crisis arises from the challenge of 
atheistic Communism to Christian, 
Western civilization. In this situ- 
ation the philosophy of any man 
who would presume to take a lead- 
ing role in the defense of the latter 
ought to be well known. 

Dean Acheson has not, however, 
been reluctant to express his phi- 
losophy. It is true, of course, that 
he has not done so as a professional 


Mr. Acheson’s Humanism 


By THomas F. Troy 





philosopher would do. Yet in nu- 
merous speeches and statements, 
particularly those made in the last 
two years as Secretary of State, 
Acheson has stated and re-stated, 
as the occasion seemed to him to 


dictate, those thoughts, which, 
when taken together and systema- 
tized, constitute a philosophy best 
described as “humanist.” 


Tue precise meaning of the term 
“humanist,” as applied to Ache- 
son’s thought, must be deduced 
from what he has said about God 
and man. 

Of God and Christianity he has 
spoken several times. As the son 
of a Connecticut Episcopalian 
bishop this is not surprising. On 
a few occasions he has been known 
to drop a pious, parenthetical 
“God willing.” In a burst of ora- 
tory he once stated that “In the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and fifty we are in a state 
of peril.” 








Thomas F, Troy, M.A., Instructor in Po- 
litical Science and Sociology at Marymount 
College, Tarrytown, N. Y., bases his analysis 
of Mr. Acheson’s political and social phi- 
losophy entirely on the published speeches 
and statements of the Secretary of State, 
particularly on those made and written in 
the last two years. 
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On another occasion, when de- 
fending the achievements of the 
State Department he argued that 


unlike God he could not be ex-: 


pected to produce a world out of 
chaos; and while arguing for the 
North Atlantic Pact he declared 
that “We cannot afford to neglect 
either half of the prescription to 
‘put our faith in the Lord and keep 
our powder dry.’ ” 

He has made similarly scattered 
references to Christianity: Chris- 
tian missionaries went to Asia to 
carry their idea of God; western 
civilization is 2,000 years old; a 
proposed Japanese Christian uni- 
versity, which the Secretary was 
quick to point out was non-sec- 
tarian. and was not to proselytize, 
should be supported; and the Na- 
tional Council of Churches -was as- 
sured that the United States was 
working for peace “in devotion to 
our Christian principles.” 


Oxy seldom has he given any 
hint of his positive religious be- 


liefs. On one occasion he made a 
parenthetical reference to “some 
other life.” But on most such oc- 
casions he simply resorted to a 
Biblical quotation. When confirmed 
as Secretary on January 18, 1949, 
he took as his text, from the First 
Book of Kings, “Let not him that 
girdeth on his harness boast him- 
self as he that putteth it off.” 
Speaking to a conference of 
Christians and Jews he exhorted 
his listeners to put on St. Paul’s 
“shield of faith.” On the two occa- 
sions when he spoke of Alger Hiss 
he made perhaps the strongest ref- 
erences to his religious ideals. On 
the first occasion he stated that his 
principles were those of the 
“Mount of Olives’; and on the 
second occasion he declared firmly 
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that he believed that compassion 
was “the highest quality in the 
sight of God.” 

Thus strung together, these re- 
marks might be superficially im- 
pressive. They must, however, be 
judged in the light of their context. 
Then they appear as few in num- 
ber. Moreover, they occur as 
phrases or as commonplaces cal- 
culated to endear himself to his 
particular listeners; they are, in 
other words, literary embellish- 
ments. 

Furthermore, they are general- 
ly meaningless or very weak as far 
as religion is concerned; the possi- 
ble exceptions are the Hiss re- 
marks, but these, when judged in 
the light of his remarks about man 
discussed below, simply reveal his 
purely human ideal of conduct. In 
short, there is nothing in these re- 
marks, or in the very few not men- 
tioned here, which reveals a strong, 
personal belief in God and Chris- 
tianity. 


Bu: Mr. Acheson is not without 
strong, personal beliefs in some- 
thing. That something is man. 
Within man the thing that fasci- 
nates him is the human mind. It 
makes him enthusiastic and even 
optimistic. It gives to him the 
vision of free men living in free so- 
cieties organized in a free world. 
Such a vision is not without its mer- 
its; but before examining it, let us 
listen to Mr. Acheson’s exposition 
of it. 

No theme recurs so frequently in 
his speeches as the insistence upon 
the individual’s worth. Over and 
over again he has spoken of the im- 
portance or the value of man as 
man. It is this that “gives point and 
validity and worth to everything 
that we do.” It is “the nub of de- 
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mocracy,” and to serve and protect 
it is the first object of govern- 
ment. 

The source of this value is the 
mind of man, which Acheson is sup- 
posed to have discovered while at 
Harvard; for him it was a tremen- 
dous discovery to learn the power 
of thought, to learn that one didn’t 
have to make up his mind in ad- 
vance, that one made decisions as 
the result of analyzing, tussling and 
grappling with the facts. 

So impressed is he by the human 
mind that he has called it “the most 
dynamic source of power that we 
know.” From this fact he proceeds 
to speak of the human person, of 
free societies and of a free world 
“creating” whatever they want and 
need. 

The only condition necessary for 
the operation of the mind is freedom 
to get the facts, to analyze them and 
to deliberate. With this freedom, 
which is man’s most pressing need 
and his most precious possession, 
man is capable of attaining dignity 
of mind and spirit, the development 
of his mind, the realization of all the 
“creative possibilities” inherent in 
him. Only then does man live a 
full, a good and a satisfying life. Be- 
cause of the apparently infinite 
character of the mind those possi- 
bilities are limitless and one is al- 
ways, therefore, capable of achiev- 
ing a fuller and a better life. In this 
continual striving, then, lies the key 
to the development of the mind and 
the attainment of freedom. 


en Acheson life is action. His is 
a philosophy, not first of being, but 
of conduct. Thus he is preoccupied 
with character. From the mind flow 
those principles which govern the 


conduct of man. Faithfulness to 
those principles, “to the deepest 


sense of right and wrong,” is in- 
tegrity. 

The Secretary, it seems, can pay 
no higher compliment than to credit 
a person with integrity: Walton 
Butterworth of the State Depart- 
ment is “a man of superb integ- 
rity”; the late Laurence Steinhardt 
was a man of “sincerity and integ- 
rity”; Bert Hulen of The New York 
Times was “an honorable person” ; 
the State Department has _ been 
staffed by “honorable . . . American 
men and women”; and the Hiss case 
was “a matter of integrity of char- 
acter. This is the most fundamen- 
tal of all considerations.” 


I, addition to his rationality and 
his integrity the Acheson man is 
self-respecting, self-disciplined and 
self-reliant. He is resolute, firm and 
determined. He is moderate, steady 
and calm. Last but not least, he is 
tolerant and restrained. 

These last two qualities introduce 
Acheson’s conception of society. 
Men must be tolerant and re- 
strained, because “my freedom, my 
right to be different, depends on 
yours. I can be free only to the ex- 
tent that you are free too.” Mutual 
respect for each other’s right to free- 
dom, manifested by tolerance and 
restraint and prudently endured, is, 
therefore, the bond of society and 
the means by which another favor- 
ite idea of Acheson’s—the brother- 
hood of man—is realized. 

“The fundamental moral value on 
which our society rests is the broth- 
erhood of man. To the extent that 
our actions abroad and our rela- 
tions among ourselves at home, are 
expressive of this humanist princi- 
ple, we shall create a good that will 
live after us.” Democracy, he says, 
rests upon “the conception that men 
shall be brothers unto each other.” 
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The foreign policy of the United 
States aims to create a world in 
which men are “free to unite in 
brotherhood.” 

Brotherhood, then, is the basis of 
the free society, which Acheson 
equates with a democracy; but de- 
mocracy, he is quick to point out, 
need not have the particular politi- 
cal and economic relationships with 
which Americans are familiar. “But 
what we do believe to be universal 
in democracy is its conception of 
man’s proper relationship to his fel- 
low-men, the essential worth of the 
individual, the freedom that is es- 
sential to his growth, and the con- 
ception that men shall be brothers 
unto each other.” 


Svcx a society, says Acheson, can 
obviously arise only from free con- 
sent; its growth must be gradual 
and change must be expected; more- 


over, its growth, far from being an 
imposition, must be the reflection of 
an inner, spiritual growth on the 
part of free men; it is a society 
which recognizes the rule of law and 
finds its purpose in serving the in- 
dividual. 

To serve the individual the free 
society must “create” those condi- 
tions favorable for life and growth. 
These are: freedom, which is the 
right to be let alone by men, by fear, 
poverty and tyranny; peace, in 
which men can join together in a 
fruitful and harmonious relation- 
ship; and security, both personal 
and national. 

These ends are to be achieved, 
says Acheson, through the common 
devotion of all citizens to the com- 
mon tasks, through the flourishing 
of free institutions, such as the fam- 
ily, churches, schools, unions, and 
through the life of “tens of thou- 
sands of quiet and decent and God- 
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fearing American communities,” 
such as his home town, Middletown, 
Connecticut. 

The character of such a society is 
made in the image of the free man. 
It, too, is principled, honorable and 
decent; it is self-disciplined; it is 
steady; it is tolerant and restrained. 
It desires to live in peace; it can be 
trusted; it respects the rights of 
other free peoples; it believes that 
human problems are susceptible of 
rational solution: it believes that 
free people should take the initia- 
tive in such solutions. There is 
nothing like the “creative power of 
a free people”; it is “an invincible 
power.” 


Bur in the light of Communist ag- 
gression, it is clear, Acheson now 
maintains, that the integrity of free 
societies can be maintained only by 
the creation of a “free world.” “The 
growing unity of free men the world 
over,” he says, “is our shaft of light, 
our hope and our promise” in an 
otherwise somber world. But the 
“creation of a politically and eco- 
nomically sound community of free 
nations” is one of the “most difficult 
problems in human history.” 

Though a distant it is neverthe- 
less a realizeable goal. It is one 
which will be achieved through free 
consent, through the recognition of 
the brotherhood of man _ and 
through the intermediate stage of 
regional groupings based upon a 
common heritage and the enjoy- 
ment of common aspirations. 

It is a free community of sov- 
ereign, equal members; instead of 
dominance of some by others it is a 
“creative relationship” based upon 
generous and willing co-operation, 
mutual aid and self-help; each is a 
good neighbor unto the other, re- 
specting each other’s right to free- 
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dom. All work together for a “free, 
just, advancing society”; even now, 
says Acheson, there is a “concept of 
international public interest emerg- 
ing” to which all have responsibili- 
ties. These responsibilities are to 
preserve peace, maintain security 
and defend free institutions. Only 
thus will the brotherhood of man 
be realized and the primacy of in- 
dividual liberty effectively recog- 
nized. 

In all his public life Mr. Acheson 
has steadily and consistently ex- 
pounded this philosophy of free 
men living in free societies organ- 
ized in a free world. It is a philoso- 
phy which many have warmly com- 
mended as human and liberal; it 
embodies an ideal which animates 
many; indeed, it is not without a 
considerable amount of merit. 
Then what is wrong with it? 


I, brief, it is the philosophy of the 
“good pagan,” and, as such, it is un- 
equal to the task of defending West- 
ern, Christian civilization against 
the materialism of atheistic Com- 
munism. 

In greater detail, it is a humanist 
philosophy, which because of its 
“failure to center life in God” dis- 
torts the true nature of man and 
society and which is, therefore, a 
poor foundation for policy-making, 
either foreign or domestic. 

Its humanism is most obvious in 
the almost complete absence of any 
Christian terminology or ideas. 
There is, in Acheson’s exposition of 
his humanism, no meaningful men- 
tion of God, Creation, Providence, 
the natural moral law, original sin 
or prayer; there is nothing of the 
Incarnation and Resurrection. 

The absence of Christian ideas is, 
however, most glaring in the ques- 
tions of man’s origin and destiny. 


The former problem Acheson never 
mentions; it apparently never oc- 
curred to him to say in his first, or 
in any other, speech as Secretary of 
State what President Truman said 
in his inaugural address just a week 
earlier, “We believe that all men are 
created equal because they are cre- 
ated in the image of God.” 

Likewise, as far as can be deter- 
mined from his own words, Acheson 
never bases the value of the individ- 
ual upon his destiny to be reunited 
in truth and love with God. Like so 
many modern liberals, he contents 
himself with asserting the dignity 
of man, hoping, apparently, that no 
one will ask him why man has dig- 
nity. 

Indeed, he never clearly links 
man’s dignity with his destiny, for 
he nowhere clearly speaks of the 
destiny of man which one is left to 
deduce is the achievement of free- 
dom-—to do what, however, always 
remains somewhat of a mystery. 


Tacx in Acheson’s view, man has 
no origin and only the vaguest of 
ends. It is no wonder, then, that 
the Secretary’s conception of man’s 
freedom is nothing more than “an 
ideal of secularized liberalism,” as 
the Rev. Edgar R. Smothers, S.J., 
has observed. It is a passionate free- 
dom without any rational objective. 

With no Creator, for instance, 
man is obviously under no obliga- 
tions to anyone but himself (it is 
true that on one occasion Acheson 
described American individuals as 
“answerable to their consciences 
and their God,” but this lone remark 
hardly counterbalances numerous 
remarks to the contrary); his obli- 
gation to others is based, not upon a 
morality grounded in God and 
equally binding on all, but upon a 
subjective conception of expediency 
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which is not necessarily equal in all 
and which, therefore, is a rather 
weak bond for uniting men in so- 
ciety. 

With no destiny set clearly before 
him man is obviously the creator-— 
the word recurs endlessly in Ache- 
son—of his own ends, truths and 
ethics. This is Acheson’s version of 
an old kind of human infallibility— 
of absolute trust in the mind of 
man. 

It is also his version of an old 
kind of naiveté—of absolute trust 
in the goodness of man, which im- 
plies that, original sin denied, each 
man will, of his own free choice, 
adopt and abide by a live-and-let- 
live philosophy. Such _ absolute 
trust in man’s mind and will is not 
confirmed by any known human ex- 
perience, particularly by anything 
in the twentieth century. 


Wirsovr beginning and without 
end Acheson’s man is a reincarnat- 
ed Greek Stoic: rational, just, reso- 
lute, moderate and tolerant. He has 
faith in himself, in his institutions; 
he has hope in an emerging world 
community; and he has charity—in 
this age of mass misfortune—at 
least for Alger Hiss. 

In Acheson’s thought there is no 
meaningful Faith in God, Hope in 
God or Love of God; indeed, the 
moderate, restrained Acheson has 
never mentioned the word “love” in 
his speeches and statements. There 
is no conception of the supernat- 
ural life or of regeneration in Christ. 
There is man, and that is all there 
is. 

This humanistic element shows 
up in Acheson’s concept of society. 
It appears frequently but one ex- 
ample is sufficient. For Acheson 
the free society implies the brother- 
hood of man, the goal of so many 


liberal, humanist minds; but no- 
where is there any hint that logi- 
cally as well as theologically the 
brotherhood of man implies the 
Fatherhood of God. Without the 
latter only two relations are possible 
for men: either they'll be wolves to 
one another; or they’ll be united in 
mutual distrust, held together only 
by expediency. Only with the Fa- 
therhood of God is it possible for 
them to be bound together by the 
only solid bond of love. 

This same inadequacy shows up 
more tragically in the concept of a 
free world. Acheson’s commendable 
aspiration is a politically and eco- 
nomically united world; but this 
can be possible only because men 
are morally one. But they are mor- 
ally one only in their origin, their 
nature and their destiny, and of this 
triple unity Acheson seems to have 
only the foggiest notion. 


Bacsvsn this humanist philosophy 
necessarily distorts the nature of 
man and society, it follows inevita- 
bly that it is a poor foundation for 


policy-making. It is not strange 
that it has taken Acheson so long 
to recognize the Russian Commu- 
nists for what they are. Even to this 
date, it has apparently never oc- 
curred to him to say of Communism 
what Charles Malik, the Lebanese 
delegate to the UN has unequivo- 
cally stated, “Communism ‘is predi- 
cated on the complete rejection of 


‘God. ... Communist man ... is sev- 


ered from his divine origin and di- 
vine destiny.” 

In all that he has said about 
Russian Communism Acheson has 
never labeled it “atheistic.” The 
nearest that he has come to do- 
ing so was when he accused Com- 
munism of arrogating to men the 
powers usually conceded “only to 
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the infinite wisdom and compassion 
of a divine being.” 

No wonder, then, that as far back 
as 1946 Benjamin Stolberg was able 
to say of him that “for all his intel- 
ligence, he does not grasp the moral 
crisis of our age, the nature of the 
conflict between democratic liberty, 
imperfect as it may be, and totali- 
tarian despotism, ‘liberal’ as it may 
seem.” 

Bitter experience may be forcing 
such an understanding upon him 
and upon the West as a whole. That 


experience, however, with its omni- 
present threat of a third World 
War, can be avoided, as Barbara 
Ward has suggested, in the return 
of the West to “the two revolution- 
ary principles” upon which it has 
been founded: “the Classical and 
Christian tradition has grown weak- 
er”; we must see “that liberty itself 
is grounded in the fact that God’s 
authority overrules all others and 
that, in St. Thomas More’s words, a 
man can be the State’s ‘good serv- 
ant, but God’s first.’ ” 


Empty Room 


By Lovuis—E CRENSHAW Ray 


Tue room is empty since you went away, 
Blinds drawn, bed dusty, but still tenanted 
By gentle echoes of the words you said 
When life was lyric as a summer day, 


With airy minstrels darting fitfully 

From tree to ruffled treetop, while the wind 
Brought scent of bay-bloom delicately thinned 
And fragrant as your presence is to me. 


I dare not enter often, now, but linger 
Outside the door, afraid to step across 
Beneath that haunted lintel] or to finger 
The key, stunned and bewildered by my loss. 
For I could beat my fists upon the door 
Because of all the room contained before. 





The Angel 


By 


ESTHER VANAMEE GRIFFIN 


“ 

Do you realize that, of all your 
children, Sally is the only one who 
is an ‘angel’? She can never offend 
God. She is the only one who will 
never reach the age of reason, and 
she is completely doing the Lord’s 
will now, without the freedom of 
choice between good and evil. And 
she always will.” 

What a lovely thing for a friend 
to say the week before we took 
little Sally, not yet four years of 
age, to a school from which she 
probably will never return. It was 
just the touch which we needed at 
that moment. We did not take the 
word angel to mean that Sally was 
a “bodiless spirit” but rather that 
she was a “messenger from God.” 
We knew we were doing the right 
thing, and we were trying to be 
brave and very matter-of-fact. We 
were telling her three older sisters, 
aged eight, seven and six (the baby 
is too young to understand) that 
Sally was going away to boarding 
school to learn to talk, and wasn’t 





[yer 


it exciting to have a little sister 
going away, just like a big girl? 

“But,” continued the friend, “you 
must tell the children about the 
angel. They deserve to know the 
real quality of Sally, and to know 
how your family has been especial- 
ly blessed.” 

The big girls in the family have 
never really asked any questions 
about Sally —they have accepted 
her, loved her, and treated her as a 
baby. Once or twice, they have 
asked why she doesn’t talk. There 
has always been a plausible answer. 
We live out in the “real” country, 
and we have been spared the curi- 
ous and sometimes cruel questions 
of other children. 





Esther Vanamee Griffin, a graduate of 
Vassar, was a sculptress before her mar- 
riage. She and her husband live out in the 
real country now, the parents of five chil- 
dren, of whom the “angel” is one. 
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We never hid Sally or excluded 
her in any way from our family 
life. She didn’t always go every 
place with us, but that was because 
She was little, and because she often 
got so excited in crowds, that it was 
bad for her. She was the baby, and 
then when the little baby came, 
there were “two babies” at home. 

When our eldest girl was visiting 
her aunt last spring, she went out 
for lunch with a friend of mine and 
her two little daughters. As is the 
way of children, she was describ- 
ing her family to the new friends 
—“We have a little baby, nine 
months old, who talks and nearly 
walks, and tries to feed herself. 
And we have a little girl, Sally— 
she doesn’t talk to us, but she talks 
to the birds. Come to think of it, 
Sally really doesn’t do anything for 
herself, and we think that maybe 
she is coming down with the 
mumps!” 


I. became obvious in the summer, 
after our second check-up on Sally 
at Johns Hopkins, that the time 
had arrived to find the right school 
for her. Her pace of development 
had been so slow over the period 
of one year since her first check-up 
there, that the doctors felt she 
might never grow up mentally be- 
yond six years of age. “A severely 
retarded case,” was the report. 
We still didn’t tell the other chil- 
dren, or indicate in any way that 
soon our whole lives would be 
changed. The children have gained 
so much in having Sally. Without 
knowing it, they have acquired a 
depth of understanding, a kindness 
to the “little ones,” and a loving 
tenderness which will always re- 
main with them. Why destroy that 
in any way, with the sentiment of 
parting, or the “true story” of why 


little Sally is away at school, at not 
quite four years of age? They will 
be told when they can understand. 

If they could understand now 
how little our life here on earth 
holds for Sally, they would be as 
thrilled as we are, that there is such 
a lovely school for her. A school, 
and a life for her where she can be 
trained, be loved, and be happy, 
and where the so-called “normal” 
way of life can never harm her, or 
demand any more of her than she 
is suited to give. 

The friend pointed the way to 
our own true understanding, just 
when we were floundering. An 
angel must have a special life, the 
family of an angel must appreciate 
her, and be ready, as all chosen 
people must be ready, to do what- 
ever is demanded. We are a fam- 
ily which tries to live close to the 
Lord. The children know the Lord, 
the saints, and the angels—and to 
them (as to all children, if given 
the chance) the unseen ones are as 
real as we are, or as their friends. 
It was not unnatural in any way 
to tell them on the way home from 
church the last Sunday that Sally 
was with us, all about the angel. 


Tue eldest was much impressed, 
and it has stayed with her. “Is that 
why she doesn’t talk? Why, if she 


did, she could hurt the Lord.” The 
second, who is our delightful scamp 
and a doubting Thomas asked, 
“Where are her wings?” The third 
accepted it very naturally, and it 
seems to have made no particular 
impression upon her busy little life. 
After all, she is our “normal” six- 
year-old—-she too, has not reached 
the age of reason, and she does not 
question the Lord’s will. 

Six years of age is a happy age, 
and if little Sally ever reaches it, 
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and then stays there forever, what 
nicer age could anyone choose to 
be? All told, the family of the 
angel accepted her as such, and 
were proud and happy. 

To accept a child like Sally with 
courage and with resignation is not 
enough. We are not in any way a 
“different” family, neither any 
better, nor braver, nor wiser than 
other families. Every family has 
its challenge, every family its own 
cross to bear. But Sally is not 
merely a challenge, nor is she a 
cross to bear. Naturally no mother 
or father would choose for their 
children from all the great gifts, 
anything but complete health. 
When ill-health comes in any form, 
there is much more to be gained 
than the hard lessons of acceptance, 
resignation, and the day-to-day 
courage of coping with the abnor- 
mal in body or in mind. 


Every child is a gift, complete and 
whole, with its place in the great 
scheme of the universe, as well as 
in the family. The Lord trusted 
the parents with His gift—and each 
child is a holy trust. If some of His 
gifts are beautiful, some very in- 
telligent, some creative, more just 
normally healthy, these gifts are 
perhaps easier to accept. If some 
are crippled either in body or in 
mind, how much greater the trust, 
how truly more precious the gift. 


W: are privileged parents to have 
received one gift out of five who is 
a special trust, a special gift, an 


angel. We no longer presume to 
question why we were chosen to 
receive this one. We no longer 
wonder if our first agony was 
greater or lesser than that of other 
privileged parents. It has taken us 
time fully to appreciate our gift, 


and to accept her with understand- 
ing and with gratitude. We no 
longer question what will be her 
lot in life. We are fulfilling our 
trust now by finding the loveliest 
place on earth for our angel. 

She doesn’t have to accept or to 
reject her part. She knows, per- 
haps, far better than we or the 
doctors, what she is here for. And, 
surely, the Lord knows why He 
wants her here, just the way that 
He sent her. We are proud of our 
angel and she holds a special place 
in our hearts. We loved having 
her with us, but we are happier for 
her now that she is where the 
tempo of life is suited to her tempo 
and to her talents. We miss her, 
of course, and yet we are closer to 
her now in spirit, than we were ever 
able to be when she was with us 
here. 

We are luckier than many privi- 
leged parents. For the way to the 
fulfillment of our trust was pointed 
out to us early, with care, under- 
standing, and tenderness. All along 
the way, doctors and friends have 
understood and have helped. We 
are not weaithy, but with help, we 
have been able to give Sally the best 
of medical attention, and to receive 
the wisest of advice. Each step 
along the way has been carefully 
prepared in advance by doctors 
and friends. We have been, almost 
without effort on our part, strength- 
ened, for each new step. 

Pearl Buck’s wonderful story of 
her own little girl, “The Child Who 
Never Grew Up,” came to us just 
before Johns Hopkins advised us 
to find the right place for Sally, as 
soon as possible. It helped us tre- 
mendously, so that our minds were 
prepared, and our own decision 
was formed even before the doctors 
said, “Now.” 
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Such a decision once reached, is 
not so easily carried out. But our 
morale was always bolstered at the 
right moment. Our understanding 
family doctor helped us at this time 
with the following story: 

“When we were first married, we 
kept in our house six beautiful gar- 
denia plants, which we dearly 
loved. We had also camellia 
plants, which were more beautiful 
but which had no smell. We want- 
ed to live with all our flowers, and 
to enjoy them. But the gardenias 
developed a disease in the house, 
which spread to the camellias. We 
didn’t want to send the gardenias 
to the green house, where they 
could get well but where we 
couldn’t be with them. But we had 
to. The gardenias got well, and at 
home, the camellias got well. Some- 
times, for short periods, the gar- 
denias came back for a visit, but if 
they stayed too long, all the flowers 
got sick again.” 


Ix finding the “greenhouse” for 
our “gardenia” we were spared the 
agonizing search, worry, and up- 
set. The doctor—brother of the 
clergyman who married us, has run 
this school for eighteen years. The 
brother of one of my college friends 
has been in the school from its be- 
ginning. The head of the school, 
the housemother of little Sally’s 
house, the nurses and teachers are 
all dedicated people, who love the 
children and their work. 

It is a beautiful place in the coun- 
try on an old estate, complete with 
its own farm. Endowed, and in- 
corporated, the tuition is extremely 
reasonable—less than that of any 
fashionable boarding school. The 
tuition includes medical care, and 
camp in the summer! After visit- 
ing it, our reaction was “Oh, 


wouldn’t it be wonderful if all our 
children could come to a school like 
this?” 


As we followed the doctor around, 
he proudly showed us all there was 
to be seen. We were glad to notice 
that the lawn had been confined 
close to the lovely old house, wild- 
ness kept beyond. “We can’t afford 
to keep it all cut, and besides the 
children enjoy the adventure of 
stepping from the lawn into the tall 
grass.” 

We crossed the main road, run- 
ning through the old New England 
village, to reach the baby house. 
We watched the “babies” run up 
to the fence of their playground to 
hail the doctor. He greeted each 
by name, put his hands on the 
heads nearest to him. My husband 
confessed to me later, “Until I saw 
the children’s reaction to him, I 
felt he must be too good to be true!” 

On the lawn in front of the far 
side of the house is a miniature 
swimming pool—all babies love the 
water. The house stands on a hill, 
and in the little valley below is the 
pasture of the farm, with sheep, 
cows, and horses for the babies to 
watch. One feels at home inside 
the house immediately—it might be 
your home or ours, only it is much 
neater! 


‘Tie children’s rooms are sunny, 
painted in soft pastels, each cot 
tidy and covered with a pretty 


spread. Some of the cots had 
wrinkles on the spreads. “That,” 
said the housemother “is where the 
children have ‘helped to make the 
beds’! I always leave the pats!” 
We knew on this, our first visit, 
that here was Sally’s school. We 
took her there ten days later, with 
new clothes lovingly marked by 
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family and friends, and her favor- 
ite toys. The housemother chat- 
ted with us about Sally’s schedule, 
her likes and dislikes, which of her 
toys she would prefer in bed. 

As we talked, Sally wandered 
about “discovering.” Perfectly at 
home, perfectly happy. Sometimes 
she wandered up to her little music 
box which a thoughtful friend had 
given her for the trip. Sometimes 
she sang to herself and danced 
alone, one of her extraordinarily 
graceful dances. Once the house- 
mother left us to watch her dancing 
alone in the living room. “Why she 
is singing the Pastoral Symphony! 
I must be sure to tell the music 
teacher she knows it.” 


Tux natural moment to leave ar- 
rived with supper-time. Sally fol- 
lowed the others into the dining 
room, climbed up into a white high 


chair, found her own silver cup on 
the tray. The last picture we had 
of her we saw from our car as we 


left. Framed by the window, seated 
in the white high chair, feeding her- 
self (as she often refused to do at 
home). Naturally left-handed, she 
noticed the little boy next to her 
using his right hand. She changed 
her spoon to her right hand, and 
dug in! That picture of the angel 
was perfect — completely at home 
in a little “heaven on earth,” sur- 
rounded by other little angels and, 
behind her chair, smiling down at 
her, the housemother, and it will 
remain in our hearts. 


My book of prayers and medita- 
tions contained this quotation for 
that day, October 12th: “Singing 
and making melody in your heart 
to the Lord.” That is what Sally 
is doing, and it is what the family 
of the angel can do now, without 
reservation. And when your time 
comes, should it ever be that you, 
too, are chosen and privileged, re- 
member that the Lord asked, “Go 
thou and do likewise.” 





Have We A Problem? 


By CAROLINE VINING 


6é 

Ane Parents People?” “Your 
Quarrel With Your Daughter,” 
“Children Are People Too!” “How 
Do You Rate With Your Date?” 
“Have You Teacher Trouble?” “You 
and Your Husband Can Be On 
Speaking Terms!” ... 

There has been a spate of articles 
in the magazines during the past 
year on these soul-searching topics. 
It has gradually brought home to 
me the frightful fact that our family 
is abnormal. The awful secret must 
come out sooner or later, and so, 
blushing at every pore, I make the 
shameful confession that we have 
no difficult question to bare to the 
public—no problem which is de- 
stroying the happy home or with 
which we must run to the nearest 
magazine editor or psychiatrist. For 
we like one another. We enjoy 
each other’s company. We have 
fun. 

It’s a most damaging admission, 
but I’ve never had the urge to bring 
up my parents. I feel, all things 
considered, that it’s better the other 
way round. But then, of course, my 
parents are peculiar too. This sort 
of parent doesn’t put on an act for 
the children; they’re not always 
gay, well-adjusted, well-mannered, 
relaxed — and sickeningly omnipo- 
tent. When they’re worried they 


don’t mask it with a brave smile— 
they say so (sometimes quite irrita- 
bly). When they’re tired or ill they 
look it, and expect a spot of sympa- 
thy. When a difference of opinion 
arises, they sometimes abandon the 
raised eyebrow for the raised voice 
and have a genuine row. 

So that I’ve never gone forlornly 
trailing out into the night, my sense 
of security shattered, because my 
parents were having an argument. 
No, indeed. What dolIdo? Go and 
be delinquent in the accepted “nor- 
mal” way? No. I dive in and say 
my piece from my angle. And aw- 
ful to relate, at times my mother 
agrees with my view. So my father, 
singularly lacking in knowledge of 
correct modern procedure, fails 
completely to think of divorce and 
either gives in, or puts his foot down 
with a firm hand. In this case there 
is no more to be said, and my 








“Have We a Problem?” was the winning 
essay in the Regional Scholastic Writing 
Contest for New Jersey last year, entered 
through the Academy of St. Elizabeth, Con- 
vent, N. J., where Caroline Vining is a 
pupil. Miss Vining, a teen-ager, who has 
only recently begun to write, has contrib- 
uted to Seventeen and the Woman’s Home 
Companion. A poem of hers appeared in 
THe CatHoric Wortp a year ago last 
month, 
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mother hopelessly old - fashioned, 
has never yet gone weeping back to 
grandma (who incidentally would 
probably have scolded her thor- 
oughly and sent her straight home 
again, if she had). 


Aam, at other times my parents 
gang up on me, fall upon me, fig- 
uratively speaking, and rend me. 
But I do not somehow seem able to 
feel that I am suffering. There must 
be something very, very wrong with 
me. I ought at least to have a psy- 
chosis with a dent, or a squashed 
ego. Shall I, in the future, develop 
a mass of inhibitions, frustrations, 
fixations, repressions and com- 
plexes? Or a nasty neurosis? It’s a 
disturbing thought. 

Nor do I resent it when these par- 
ents of mine, like Miss Thirkell’s 
Lucy Marling, “tell me what.” They 
don’t ask me, please-thank-you; or 
suggest tentatively and _ tactfully 
that it might perhaps be a good idea 
to do thus and thus. And I cannot 
even feel “trapped and dominated”! 
Ought I, perhaps, to practice resent- 
ment, like the White Queen in 
Through the Looking-Glass, who by 
practice brought herself to believe 
“as many as six impossible things 
before breakfast”? ... 


T xen there is the set burdened by 
Education. The “Are Teachers Hu- 
man?” people. Now it’s all very 
well to object to learning when 
you’re seven and there is no doubt 
many seven-year-olds do; but surely 
the writers of these articles are flog- 
ging a dead donkey when they as- 
sume it’s usual for older children to 
have this attitude still? From my 
experience it is fairer to suppose 
that most pupils would rather learn 
something than not, and can see 
that they themselves are the ones 


who will suffer if they spend their 
class time giggling and passing 
notes, and generally being inatten- 
tive. 

Only the occasional nitwit doesn’t 
realize that what he learns will gov- 
ern his earning-power, and his earn- 
ing-power will govern his bank bal- 
ance. So, though I suppose it’s un- 
natural according to the “experts,” 
I for one cannot feel aggrieved be- 
cause I’m being taught. It seems 
impossible that I’m a solitary freak- 
ish exception to the rule. There 
must be others who can’t feel it 
necessary to fight discipline every 
step of the way. 

Which brings to mind, for no rea- 
son at all, a story about a child- 
psychologist. Tommy had been 
taken to the Christmas sale in one 
of the big department stores. He 
had got completely out of hand, and 
finally refused to get off a rocking 
horse. His exhausted mother plead- 
ed, begged and cajoled. Eventually 
a floorwalker called the store psy- 
chologist to help. Taking in the 
situation at a glance, this dignitary 
went up and whispered in Tommy’s 
ear, whereupon Tommy hopped off 
without further protest, took his 
mother’s hand and was led meekly 
away. She was dying of curiosity, 
and once outside the store asked 
Tommy what the man had said. 
“He thaid,” answered Tommy, “Get 
off that horth you little brat or I'll 
tan your hide till you can’t thit 
down!” 


: there are the triumphant 
little articles folksily expostulating 
that “We Solved Our Human Rela- 
tionships Difficulties” or “Our Fam- 
ily Has a Working Arrangement— 
Now We Live in Peace!” as though 
they had achieved the impossible. 
It generally turns out that either 
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Junior has decided to wash the 
dishes once a week, or that they 
have gone to some Human Relations 
Bureau and been made to see in one 
blinding glimpse of the obvious that 
they must learn to keep their tem- 
pers. 

Of course I am not qualified to 
speak of marriage; but this whole 
peculiar family is highly amused by 
the well-meaning little suggestions 
on “How to Keep Your Marriage 
Safe.” For instance, the advice not 
to let your husband see you putting 
on the make-up, so that he won’t be 
disillusioned as to your glamour... 
and the arch little reminders to hus- 
bands not to forget wifie’s anniver- 
sary or to praise her new hat, with 
other sundry naive little hints on 
how to fling the poor creature a kind 
word occasionally. 

Can people really believe that any 
unveiling of true character will bust 
up a marriage? Or any such futile 


methods gum up a busted one? 
After all, if it’s only the girl’s make- 
up that holds her husband, what is 
to happen when she’s scraggy and 
sixty? And if she can’t even stand 
his five o’clock shadow, how is she 
going to put up with him when he’s 
a bald and portly old gentleman? 

According to the little boy’s defi- 
nition, a friend is a person who 
knows all about you and still likes 
you. How much more so in a 
family. ... 

The whole point of this dreadful 
confession is—-are we the only ones 
afflicted with this shocking mental 
attitude? Are there others with the 
awful problem of having no prob- 
lem? Should we adjourn in a body 
to the psychiatrist and “Be Done 
Good”? Or should we perhaps band 
ourselves together into a forlorn 
little association for the abnormal, 
which might be called “Happy 
Families Unanimous”? 


Pastoral Advice 


By JEAN OLIVE HECK 


T ue next time you get angry with some people in your church 
Don’t take it out upon our Lord; no matter where you search 

You’ll find some people you don’t like; but in the Church He founded 
There’s room enough for them and you; His mercy is unbounded. 





Italy’s Rough Rider — Mario Scelba 


By GEORGE KENT 


Arona the main street of Carpi, a 
town in Italy with a citizenry al- 
most 100 per cent Communist, the 
sidewalks were packed with Reds 
waiting for Mario Scelba, Minister 
of the Interior. In loud voices they 
were telling one another exactly 
what they were going to do to this 
enemy of their Party when, sud- 
denly, down the middle of the 
street, alone, unarmed, apparently 
unabashed, came Scelba. No swag- 
ger. No truculence. He strolled 
along, gazing around casually, with 
a shy, boyish smile—a squat, bald, 
pudgy man in a double-breasted 
suit. He might have been a waiter 
or a grocery clerk. 

Certainly Mario Scelba did not 
look to be Italy’s strong-arm man 
—the toughest, most successful 
anti-Communist in all Europe. Or- 
ganizer of the Continent’s most 
powerful police, he had in three 
years smashed all Stalinist hopes 
of taking over the country by vio- 
lence. The Communists hated him 
—and for good reason. 

There he was in their power—a 
little man strolling past billboards 
scrawled with the words, “Death 
to Scelba.” But the crowds now 
were silent. They lowered their 
hammer -and- sickle flags. And 
when Scelba came to the end of the 
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street and turned back, the Com- 
munists, moved by his exhibition 
of courage, burst into handclaps 
and cheers. 


Scersa insists that he is neither 
tough nor hard-boiled. “The Com- 
munist technique,” he explains, “is 
to spread fear and panic by threat- 
ening violence. Most of it is bluff. 
They talk, they bluster, they threat- 
en. They point a pistol at you, 
yes—but it is a wooden pistol. All 
I did was to show them I’m not 
afraid. We have beaten the Left 
by showing them they could not 
bully the government.” 

Courage for Scelba also means 
enforcing the law in the teeth of 
intimidation. When the first in- 
stallment of American military aid 
was due in Italy, the Communists 
swore publicly that not a gun, not 








Formerly United Press correspondent at 
Paris, George Kent has been doing journal- 
istic work for more than twenty-five years. 
Highlights include three years spent in Rio 
de Janeiro as editor of an English-Portu- 
guese weekly and a three-year hitch with 
the AP in New York and Washington. 

Guido Puccio is assistant professor at the 
University of Rome and Italian corre- 
spondent for Folha da Manha and Folha da 
Noite of Sao Paolo, Brazil. He writes for 
many important Italian dailies and is the 
author of several books. 
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a tank, would be unloaded. Scelba 
packed the port of Naples with 
police and so far—-almost two 
years later—every piece of equip- 
ment has been discharged without 
incident. 

Then the U. S. State Department 
sent Joseph Jacobs to take charge 
of the program’s diplomatic end. 
The Communists daubed the walls 
of Rome with red paint, saying, 
“Jacobs, go home!” When arrest- 
ing the painters failed to stop them, 
orders were issued that men caught 
in the act were to be smeared with 
their own red paint—in a broad 
stripe down their front from hair 
line to trouser top. The wall paint- 
ing stopped. 


Ay 8:30 each morning a small 
Fiat drives into the courtyard of the 
Viminale Palace, and from behind 
the wheel slips Scelba. A few 
minutes later he is at his huge desk, 
the size of two or three pingpong 
tables, rifling through a mound of 
telegrams from the prefects (police 
chiefs of the provinces) and ques- 
toras (police chiefs of the counties). 
Except for those who direct traffic, 
all the police of Italy take orders 
from him alone. He also commands 
75,000 carabinieri who in time of 
war become part of the army. Al- 
together he has roughly 200,000 
men for the preservation of order 
in an uneasy nation of 46,000,000. 

Scelba is the only member of the 
Cabinet who has refused to take a 
vacation. “Too many things might 
happen,” he says. Anything that 
concerns police action comes to him 
first: a strike, the collapse of a 
building, an epidemic of measles, 
the eruption of a volcano. His of- 
fice is Italy’s FBI, the police, the 
fire, welfare and health depart- 
ments. In addition he has the au- 


thority to dismiss a mayor and ap- 
point a caretaker until a new elec- 
tion can be held. During the past 
few months he has fired three, 
all Communists, for disloyal activi- 
ties. 


Scasa was born fifty years ago in 
Caltagirone, Sicily, son of a peasant 
sharecropper so poor he often 
lacked food for his family. The 
owner of the land and the mayor of 
the town was Don Luigi Sturzo, a 
priest and founder of the Popular 
Party which later became the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party now ruling 
Italy. Don Sturzo took an interest 
in young Mario, paid his way 
through the seminary and per- 
suaded him to go to Rome and 
study law. 

Don Sturzo spent much time in 
Rome, and while he studied, Scelba 
also acted as the priest’s private 
secretary. Through Don Sturzo, 
who is one of Italy’s leading politi- 
cal figures, he met all the men who 
later were to become powerful in 
the government, and absorbed a 
great deal of political know-how. 

As a lawyer Scelba was far from 
brilliant, but he was a plugger and 
immensely industrious. He earned 
enough to buy a car, get married 
and move into the modest five-room 
apartment he still occupies. It was 
known that he disapproved of Mus- 
solini and Fascism, but he was 
deemed too innocuous to be worth 
arresting. Under the Nazis he put 
out a clandestine newspaper, yet 
even then he was regarded as of so 
little importance that he was 
turned loose after only three days’ 
imprisonment. 


re however, he was on 
the inside, thanks to Don Sturzo, 
and when the Christian Democratic 
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Party came to power after the war 
he got. a job in the cabinet. It was 
an undesirable portfolio, the min- 
istry of posts and telegraphs. Ironi- 
cally, it was the Communists who 
pushed him into his present job. 
The Prime Minister, Alcide de Gas- 
peri, in 1947 wanted to appoint Sal- 
vatore Aldisio, a wily and experi- 
enced politician; but the Commu- 
nists, then still in the government, 
would have none of him. For the 
cabinet officer who controlled the 
police they wanted someone they 
could handle. De Gasperi and the 
Reds checked the list of available 
candidates one by one. When Scel- 
ba’s name came up they exclaimed 
joyously. Here was a man they 
could knead like dough! De Gas- 
peri did not object; he knew his 
Mario better than they did. 

Italy was in the throes of a crime 
wave. Bandits ran wild in the 
hills; in the cities, burglars, pick- 
pockets, hold-up men and sneak 
thieves did a booming business. 
Cars left at a curb were either 
stolen or discovered later, sitting 
on their chassis, all four wheels 
gone. Men came home to find not 
only their treasures but all their 
furniture moved out. It was the 
ideal atmosphere for Communist 
demonstrations. To oppose all this 
Scelba had a sloppy, badly organ- 
ized police, one-third of whom were 
Communists. 


Tusse days after taking office, 
Scelba found on his desk an order 
evicting a Communist tenant from 
a farm near Modena because of. 
three years’ nonpayment of rent. 
He was about to call the Modena 
chief of police when an imposing 
delegation of Communist bigwigs 
strode into his office. They in- 
formed him that any attempt to 


execute the order would be resisted 
—by force. 

In answer, Scelba picked up the 
telephone and ordered the Modena 
chief to throw the man out at once. 
The hours that followed, waiting for 
the threat to be carried out, were 
none too pleasant. But nothing 
happened. Thus he learned the 
lesson he has applied ever since: to 
do his duty regardless of intimida- 
tions. 

Scelba spent the next six months 
pretending he was much stronger 
than he was. When a transport 
strike endangered the nation’s 
economy he told the union leaders 
to call off the strike or he would 
get tough. The strike ended 
twenty-four hours later. 


Ix reorganizing the police he start- 
ed slowly but with the power of his 
own Sicily’s slow-moving rivers of 
molten lava. He put Communist 
mayors out of office, purged or 
shifted Communist police on one 
pretext or another. In Milan he 
fired the prefect—only to have the 
Communists move in and take over 
the prefecture. When he finally 
evicted them, he took the opportu- 
nity to clean house in Milan. Some 
300 police were sent to out-of-the- 
way places or pensioned off. They 
were replaced by men loyal to the 
government. 

Seeking a mobile force, Scelba 
took over the 5,000 jeeps left by the 
American Fifth Army and whipped 
up a new type of police which he 
called the Reparto Celere, literally 
Speed Brigade but freely translated 
as Rough Riders. This riot squad 
of about 30,000 men use their jeeps 
—-painted blood red and equipped 
with screaming sirens—the way 
other cops use horses. 

The rough riders are painstak- 
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ingly screened to make sure of 
their loyalty. Ninety per cent are 
unmarried and they enlist for three 
years. It’s a hard life with little 
time off. 


—— a man is made of iron, he 
does not last the six months’ train- 
ing period for the brigade. In every 
classroom blue and red _ graphs 
show the number of rough riders 
killed or wounded in the perform- 
ance of their duty. In less than 
three years the dead exceed 100, the 
wounded 2,000. 

They become masters of their 
vehicles. They learn to drive hell- 
bent for a pile of stones, then stop 
on adime. They zigzag in and out 
of a row of pillars. They race up 
on teeter-totters so narrow that an 
inch or so to either side means a 
crash. Each jeep carries four men 
and each is armed with a black rub- 
ber truncheon, a foot long and 
weighing a pound. On his back is 
strapped a tommy gun, which is 
rarely used; Scelba is not interested 
in making martyrs. At their feet 
are tear-gas bombs and handcuffs. 


Ix Rome the favorite spot for riot- 
ing is the Piazza Colonna, a small 
square on which is located the For- 
eign Ministry. Nearby are the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Vimi- 
nale Palace where the Prime Min- 
ister has his office. 

Typical was a _ demonstration 
which started there one morning in 
1948. The Communists arrived 
early and by argument and discus- 
sion began sucking in idle by- 
standers. By mid-afternoon the 
square was jammed with about 
20,000 gesticulating men, growing 
angrier with each passing moment. 
It needed only an incident to get 
the mob moving toward the Cham- 


ber—and possibly a coup d'état 
would take over Italy. 

Watching all this, some fifty 
rough-riding jeeps sat at rest in 
side streets. On signal they let go 
their sirens and plunged into the 
mob. They drove to the center and 
began rotating, moving in ever- 
widening circles in what has been 
called Scelba’s merry - go - round, 
slowly driving the crowd to the 
periphery. As the non-Communists 
fled in panic, the riot’s instigators 
strewed the street with chiodi— 
four-pointed nails originally used 
by the Allies against the Nazis— 
which always landed with one point 
up and could be counted on to punc- 
ture any tire that rode over them. 
Even so, the rioters soon melted 
away into doorways and restau- 
rants. 

In addition, Scelba has an Intel- 
ligence which knows almost hourly 
what the Communists are planning. 
The habits and haunts of every key 
man are on file and in twenty-four 
hours all but the most slippery 
could be rounded up and placed 
where they could do no harm. One 
of the secret service’s discoveries 
was a vast quantity of hidden Com- 
munist arms, cached for the day of 
revolution. A dozen disassembled 
tanks, each part marked, have also 
been discovered. 


0. the day of Italy’s crucial elec- 
tions in April, 1948, the world ex- 


pected fireworks. Thanks to Scel- 
ba’s superb organization, the elec- 
tion passed without a sizzle. The 
real test came three months later. 
On July 14th a young fellow slipped 
into the Chamber of Deputies, 
pulled out a pistol and wounded 
Togliatti, the Communist number 
one man. It was as if a bugle had 
sounded. All hell broke loose. 
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A Communist newspaper bore 
the streaming headline: “The Gov- 
ernment is to Blame.” Workers 
dropped their tools and walked off 
the job, and in less than twenty- 
four hours the country was para- 
lyzed by a general strike. In many 
cities Communists with red arm- 
bands smashed: shop windows, set 
fire to opposition party headquar- 
ters, took over public buildings and 
factories. Later in the day, a dele- 
gation of Reds called on De Gas- 
peri telling him that if he would 
dismiss Scelba the general strike 
would end immediately. The Pre- 
mier refused. 


Ix his office Scelba was a little pale 
but otherwise unruffled. He talked 
on the telephone for four hours, to 
each of his ninety prefects, bidding 
them keep the peace, not to use 
their guns unless absolutely neces- 
sary. He could have telegraphed 
them but preferred the telephone, 
feeling that the human voice would 
be more reassuring in the crisis. 
Because the revolt had gone off 
half-cocked and unplanned, the po- 
lice were able to smash it piece- 
meal. The general strike petered 
out. Less than a week later Scelba 
announced the complete restora- 
tion of order. 

Even though he resorts to strong- 
arm methods in emergencies, Scel- 
ba is the first to realize that such 
tactics are no cure-all. “Tt is vir- 
tually impossible to be Minister of 
the Interior for a government that 
doesn’t care if the people work or 
not,” he says. Returning from put- 
ting down riots by non-Commu- 
nists in Massa e Carrara, Scelba 
confronted his colleagues with case 
after case of unemployment—ship 
workers idle, hydroelectric plants 


shut down. When the peasants of 
the South began seizing the land, 
he publicly regretted the illegality 
of their actions, but said: “It is the 
landowners who are to blame. 
They have taken advantage of the 
wide unemployment to impose im- 
possible working conditions on the 
farmers.” 


As a devoted democrat, Mario 
Scelba is tough not only with Com- 
munists, but with any party that 
tries to take the law into its own 
hands. When a boisterous group 
of neo-Fascists — organized in a 
new party called Movimento So- 
ciale Italiano—started rioting, he 
promptly had them arraigned for 
unconstitutional activities. 

He has assailed speculators “who 
push prices up,” industrialists who 
play it safe by contributing to the 
Communists, landowners who take 
advantage of the weak bargaining 
power of the farmer, judges who 
“out of fear of the Communists do 
not apply the law as written,” em- 
ployers who play ball with the 
Reds, and union members who 
“submit to the Communists’ dicta- 
torial methods and tolerate their 
acts of violence.” 

Scelba believes that cowardice is 
the great enemy of democracy. 
“Only one fact,” he says, “keeps 
Communism alive in Western Eu- 
rope—the fear that some day Reds 
from abroad, from behind the Iron 
Curtain, will march in. Then, peo- 
ple feel, the local Communists will 
remember injuries and act accord- 
ingly. So they contribute to the 
Communist Party and otherwise try 
to get into its good graces. But it is 
only by courage and forthright ac- 
tion that we can win in the des- 
perate struggle before us.” 
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Resvzas of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD 
already know that religious com- 
munities of novel types are flour- 
ishing in France. Especially, they 
know of those whose members live 
among the very poor in town or 
country and work for wages at 
their side. The odds are, however, 
that they have never heard of an 
increasingly important type whose 
members, on admission, are ordi- 
narily chronic invalids. 

The oldest and therefore the most 
original of these new communi- 
ties, the Institute of Jesus Cruci- 
fied, was founded twenty years 
ago by a brilliant young French 
girl of Polish family. Not long ago 
I was privileged to talk at length 
with this same woman, now Prior- 
ess-General of the Order. It was 
at the Priory of St. Joseph in Brou- 
sur-Chantereine near Paris. We 
sat in a little ivy-ringed clearing 
out of sight and sound, where I had 
full leisure to observe as well as 
to listen. 

I saw before me a tall, slender 
nun in loose white habit and black 
veil, whose patent vitality gave a 
first impression of youthfulness. 
Yet, we had exchanged only a few 
words before I became aware of a 
virile courage and a realistic out- 
look that seemed almost precocious. 


“Of such stuff,” I said to myself, 
“is a foundress made.” 

Aloud, I asked whether the Insti- 
tute was really willing to accept 
postulants in any state of health. 
“With these few exceptions,” she 
replied. “The candidate must not 
be over thirty nor the disease con- 
tagious. We do not, of course, ac- 
cept mental cases and we always 
make sure that the illness is not 
neurotic in origin. At the same 
time, it is not enough to be ill and 
to seem to have a religious voca- 
tion. 

“Our sisters, in addition to their 
monastic vows, make a promise of 
fidelity to God ‘in the state of ill- 
ness. Thus they recognize that it 
is their special vocation to suffer 
in their bodies for the sake of 
Christ’s Body, which is the Church. 
Not that our life is a sad one or 
even one of resignation. The In- 
stitute’s motto is ‘Amen.  Alle- 
luia!’ and our prevalent mood is 
one of profound joy. It is so much 
easier to say ‘Amen. Alleluia!’ 
than just ‘Amen.’ And it makes 
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possible a smiling, self - forgetful 
heroism.” 

I then asked whether the Insti- 
tute was tributary to any one of the 
established orders. 

“Yes,” she replied. “We follow 
the Benedictine Rule as closely as 
possible, though we do not call our- 
selves Benedictines. That means, 
in particular, exact observance of 
obedience and silence, insistence 
on work for all according to 
strength, if only for fifteen minutes 
daily, and great attention to the 
performance of the liturgy. We say 
the full Office, except for Matins, 
every day; sing Mass, Vespers and 
Compline on Sundays and feast 
days. Matins we sing on very great 
feasts about fifteen times a year.” 
66) 

HIs does not sound like a com- 
munity of invalids, Reverend 
Mother.” 

“Nevertheless, that is what we are, 
even if, as always happens, some 
members are temporarily well and 
even if, by exception, we admit now 
and then a candidate in normal 
health. We have among us para- 
lytics, diabetics and cardiacs, sev- 
eral cases of articular rheumatism, 
several of Pott’s disease and all 
kinds of tuberculosis. Seven of our 
sisters are blind and one, whose 
legs were crushed by a train, has 
artificial legs.” 

I wondered what responsibility 
the Community was prepared to 
take from a purely medical stand- 
point. 

“When we accept invalids,” she 
replied, somewhat to my surprise, 
“we implicitly promise that they 
will be enabled to improve physi- 
cally as well as morally and men- 
tally. In spite of the lamentable 
condition in which many of us be- 
gin our religious life, we have had 


only ten deaths in twenty years.” 

“A remarkable record, indeed, 
and a testimony to your prudent 
care. But illness is increasingly 
expensive. How can the Institute 
afford to pay for the scientific medi- 
cal care that is now available in 
hospitals and clinics?” 

“It is very expensive,” she grant- 
ed. “But the best specialists give 
us their services generously and we 
aave a number of trained nurses 
and laboratory technicians among 
our members. It may happen, of 
course, that a particular drug is 
beyond our means,” and she men- 
tioned a _ high-priced American 
sedative which has just come on the 
market in France. 


I THEN learned that each religious 
is expected to leave all thought for 
her health to the nursing-sister and 
the Prioress. Thus she asks no 
questions with regard to the nature 
and possible course of her illness, 
about the drugs that are prescribed 
or the treatments she receives. She 
does not want to be cured any more 
than she wants to die; she does not 
even pray for a cure nor do those 
about her pray for it. 

“Do you mean that she never 
mentions her own symptoms?” 

“She answers necessary ques- 
tions simply, but otherwise never 
mentions her state of health and 
tries to conceal any suffering that 
she may be undergoing.” 

“But isn’t this a rather harsh, 
almost an inhuman requirement?” 

“For several reasons it is a very 
necessary one. In the first place, 
as you will readily admit, there are 
some things, which any religious 
should be able to bear without com- 
plaint. Secondly, without such a 
rule, the atmosphere of the com- 
munity would be that of a sick- 
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room, depressing to both mind and 
body. 

“As it is, every sister realizes that 
by never speaking of her own 
troubles and by presenting a smil- 
ing face, she is contributing in a 
positive way to the health and vital- 
ity of all the rest. Thus, instead of 
an atmosphere of mutual commis- 
eration and self-pity, we have one 
of contagious charity, and instead 
of habitual discouragement and in- 
ertia, a moral climate of initiative 
and enterprise which many visi- 
tors remark on. 

“Finally, as I have already told 
you, we require of each sister work 
proportionate to her capacity. In 
the atmosphere of a_ sick-room, 
many of the activities in which we 
engage would be beyond our 
powers. And this all the sisters re- 
alize perfectly.” 


“ 
I HAD wondered whether you were 


obliged to employ servants?” 

“Our sisters accomplish all the 
practical work of a household of 
twenty, thirty or forty people, as 
the case may be. They cook, clean, 
wash and mend. They make 
clothes and repair shoes. They 
grow flowers, fruits, and vegetables 
and they perform all the necessary 
tasks of a hospital, including lab- 
oratory-analysis and the filling of 
prescriptions.” 

I made a gesture of astonish- 
ment. She smiled and continued: 
“In addition, our four priories en- 
gage in a number of activities 
which include knitting, embroid- 
ery, book-binding, Braille-printing 
and the care of animals. Two of 
them have opened public dispen- 
saries; the one at our gate, which 
you have visited, serves five com- 
munes which would otherwise be 
without dispensary care.” 


This long list suggested not only 
remarkable discretion in the econ- 
omy of human energy on the part 
of religious superiors but surpris- 
ing growth in skill and knowledge 
on the part of invalids. 

“Our sisters are interested in 
everything,” the Prioress-General 
assured me. “And we take advan- 
tage of their interests to continue 
their intellectual development. Thus 
several have been encouraged to 
complete courses as nurses and 
laboratory assistants and others to 
develop artistic talents. 

“All pay earnest attention to the 
reading at meals and to the instruc- 
tion given after Vespers. And all 
are deeply interested in the liturgy, 
including those who have had least 
schooling and those who have pre- 
vious knowledge of history, Latin, 
music or rubrics.” 


I was willing to grant the correct- 
ness of the principles, yet could not 
refrain from thinking that it might 
be difficult to apply them. 

“It has not been easy,” she re- 
sumed, “as though in answer to my 
unspoken thought, “to make val- 
iant women and true religious out 
of chronic invalids. We have had 
to establish a clinic, even a poly- 
clinic, where everything would be 
in perfect order, yet where our pre- 
cautions would not be evident. We 
have had to learn by experience 
how long rest-periods should be in 
order to relax without enervating, 
how long work-periods should be 
in order to absorb without exhaust- 
ing. 

“We have had to distribute times 
of prayer and recreation, so as to 
afford maximum opportunity for 
the development of fraternal char- 
ity and mutual helpfulness. We 
have had to fight a pitiless war 
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against the morbidity and defeat- 
ism characteristic of the sick and 
in their stead to encourage a virile 
and courageous attitude toward 
life.” 

“It must have been hard to find 
the happy mean.” 

“It was indeed. To ask too little 
would have been to establish only 
a sanitarium with a chapel in the 
house. To ask too much would 
have been to provoke hysterical 
crises, to break the spirit of many 
subjects of good will and to open 
the door to false mysticism.” 

“Yet, in spite of all these diffi- 
culties, the Institute exists, it is 
recognized by the highest ecclesias- 
tical authorities, it is even being 
followed as a pattern. And you 
yourself have presented striking 
evidence of both practical achieve- 
ment and spiritual progress.” 

“I should have warned you in 
the first place that this is a super- 
natural work, which God desired 
and brought into being and which 
He has hitherto directed. It is 
God’s way, as we have seen many 
times in Christian history, to con- 
found strength with weakness, to 
make something out of nothing.” 

She paused for a moment, then 
resumed, “But it is also true and 
equally providential, that illness 
and the religious life, far from be- 
ing opposite terms, are, or can be, 
complementary. Health actually 
improves when one lives a disci- 
plined, silent and fraternal life; at 
the same time, it is easier to make 
progress in contemplation when 
one must continually put one’s sin- 
cerity to the test. Here fraternal 
charity of the most courageous yet 
exquisite kind is an essential of 
our existence. Without it the In- 


stitute would crack and fall to 
Pieces. . . .” 
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At this moment, the bell rang for 
Vespers and, rising, we made our 
way, under flowering chestnuts, to 
the chapel. To our right lay a mass 
of abandoned masonry that sug- 
gested the ruins of an ancient ab- 
bey. I rightly guessed that the In-- 
stitute had started to build itself a 
more appropriate home and had 
been interrupted by the War. But 
what was that smooth rounded ob- 
ject rising out of the lawn on the 
other side and resembling nothing 
in my experience? “An American 
bomb,” remarked my companion 
casually. “Another destroyed the 
old guest-house, and a third hit the 
side of the convent.” 


W: mounted the steps of a bleak, 
white-faced chateau — circa 1840, 
as I remember it — and I was ‘in- 
stalled in a hallway opening into 
the chapel. Looking about, I became 
aware of a surprising lack—where 
were all those small objects of sen- 
timental devotion which one might 
expect to find in a feminine com- 
munity? But at this point the sis- 
ters began to file in and to engage 
my full attention. spare 

The great majority, perhaps thir- 
ty, were dressed like the Prioress- 
General in black and white. Three, 
however, wore short black dresses 
and these, I concluded, were postu- 
lants. Several others wore a black 
and gray habit with which I was 
already familiar, having seen its 
wearers speeding up and down the 
driveway on bicycles. These, as I 
knew, were regular oblates, whose 
duty it was to serve as intermedi- 
aries between the cloister and the 
outside world. My eye was next 
caught by a projecting litter near 
the altar and then by the hands of 
a blind nun as they moved across 
her Braille office book. 
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Solemn Vespers now began and 
my attention was divided between 
the surprising beauty of the chant 
and the faces of the sisters. From 
both chant and faces, I derived an 
impression of poise and purpose, of 
depth and vitality, which seemed to 
corroborate all that I had just 
been told. 

After a time, however, I realized 
that if the women before me did 
not look depressed or ill, they 
looked somewhat worn and per- 
haps a little older than what I 
thought must be their actual age. 
Joy might abound but suffering 
and endeavor had clearly left their 
mark. 

The sisters filed out again and | 
returned to the guest-house with a 
folderful of papers bearing on the 
history of the Institute. From these 
I learned that the first formal step 
in the foundation of the order had 
been taken on April 11, 1930. On 
this date, Suzanne Wrotnowska 
and four other young women—in 
frank imitation, perhaps, of a sim- 
ilar act on the part of Ignatius 
Loyola and his companions—dedi- 
cated themselves at an altar in the 
crypt of the Sacred Heart of Mont- 
martre. 


amen the end of a first very 
difficult year, the little group ob- 
tained endorsement of its daring 
project from no less a person than 
the Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris. 
In 1933, considerably increased in 


numbers, it received permission 
from Rome to wear religious habit 
and to take public vows. Four years 
later, it was given the status of a 
Congregation and, in the summer 
of 1950, freed from diocesan con- 
trol and made responsible to Rome. 

Today, the Institute has four pri- 
ories, with a fifth in the making, 
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one hundred and twenty sisters and 
seven regular oblates. A wider cir- 
cle includes thirty secular oblates 
who maintain close relations with 
the sisters, while a still wider one, 
the Union of Jesus Crucified, is 
made up of invalids who receive a 
light rule and a monthly letter. 

Finally, there is an association 
known as the Friends of Jesus 
Crucified, whose dues help to de- 
fray the Institute’s expenses. But 
its greatest glory consists, perhaps, 
in the fact that it has blazed a new 
trail which is being widely fol- 
lowed. 

Not that there is any conscious 
imitation of the Institute of Jesus 
Crucified among more recently 
formed communities admitting ill 
postulants. Nor, for that matter is 
there any uniformity of rule or aim 
among them. 

Take for example, the Domini- 
cans of St. Mary, a community 
founded in 1942 near Dijon, which 
now has four houses and some sev- 
enty members. This new branch of 
St. Dominic’s family does not pre- 
fer ill applicants to healthy ones, 
but willingly receives young wom- 
en who have been unable to con- 
tinue in one of the older orders for 
reasons of health or who, for the 
same reasons, would be considered 
ineligible. 

So far, more than a thousand ap- 
plications have been received. Those 
entering, whatever their state of 
health, must be prepared to lead 
the austere and strictly contempla- 
tive life characteristic of the so- 
called Second Order. To enable all 
its members to lead this life, the 
Community makes graduated con- 
cessions to human weakness com- 
parable to those that have always 
been granted to Dominican Friars 
engaged in study or teaching. 
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The sisters with whom I have 
been privileged to talk impressed 
me as having an admirable grasp 
of mystical theology, a warm devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin and a 
quite exceptional peace of mind. 
Which were well and which were 
ill I did not think to ask; it seemed 
irrelevant. 


T nem is also the Priory of St. 
John, founded in 1946, near the Do- 
minican Center of Studies at Le 
Saulchoir and in somewhat close 
dependence on it. The religious of 
this masculine group share with 
those of Jesus Crucified a deep 
sense of their privileged role as 
suffering members of Christ’s Body 
and, with those of St. Mary, the ex- 


press desire to maintain a healthy 
norm to which less strong members 
will, so far as possible, adjust. 

They differ, however, from both 
feminine communities in having a 
very flexible rule directly modeled 
on St. Augustine’s, and in wel- 
coming every sort of religious 
vocation, whether active, contem- 
plative, intellectual, apostolic or 
sacerdotal. 

But to tell the whole story of this 
rapidly growing movement would 
be to exceed by far the limits of a 
single article. We must be content 
then, to rest our case and to hope 
that some among our readers may 
consider the desirability of intro- 
ducing it, in one form or another, 
to America. 








Sun came from a working fam- 
ily. She studied nursing. After 
two years of spiritual and profes- 
sional training she went to China 
as a nurse. She and her team lived 
and worked among the poor in 
Nanking, visiting the sick, helping 
the destitute, delivering babies by 
the sight of a smoldering charcoal 
fire. One night less than a year 
later, she answered a knock at the 
door. Someone in trouble? A shot. 
Her companions ran to her aid. 
Too late—she had been killed in- 
stantly. 

This is the barest summary of 
the life of a lay missionary. Lay 
missionary? Something new? A 
contradiction in terms? No, some- 
thing as old as the time of Christ 
when He sent His disciples out two 
by two to preach His word to all 
nations. A lay missionary is one 
who has carried his Christian voca- 
tion to its logical conclusion, for to 
be Catholic is to be a missionary, to 
be anxious about those who ignore 
Christ, to be eager to prepare His 
path. A missionary, but perhaps 
in a new sense: one who sets out to 
plant the Word among a new peo- 
ple, to bear witness to Christ in 
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the lay world, the neighborhood, 
the office, the school, the shop, the 
mine. A missionary who works 
side by side with you, who lives 
next door, who eats the same ra- 
tions, who lives on an actual wage, 
who is subject to the insecurities 
of modern life. 

The work of the lay missionary 
is, in a sense, a logical extension of 
the specialized Catholic Action 
movement. Here again is a job for 
the laity. It is a vocation based on 
the conviction that differences in 
belief can be overcome by sharing 
in the day by day existence of the 
people one hopes to win to Christ. 
It is not sufficient for one coming 
from the privileged class to spend 
a short time among the insecure— 
to go on a slumming expedition, as 
it were—it calls for the whole- 
hearted adoption of a way of life 
—permanently and without reser- 
vation. 





A group of lay missioners stemming from 
the Cercle St. Jean Baptiste in Paris, has 
come to this country to recruit and form 
other members of like vocation. Sally Cessidy 
this month gives us an idea of the work 
that lies before them. 
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I NEVER met Mariette Dierkens. I 
have read only a brief summary of 
her life and some extracts from her 
letters. In a sense, however, I feel 
that I do know her. She must have 
been someone with a good deal of 
courage in her soul as well as skill 
in her hands to have set off on such 
a mission, to have even thought 
seriously of such a mission. And 
she must have been doing her job 
well, else why kill her? No use 
eliminating the ineffectual opposi- 
tion. 

How did she happen to go to 
China at all? Well, there are sev- 
eral organizations in Europe that 
prepare laymen to go to the mis- 
sions. They go as married couples, 
or as single men and women. They 
go with the idea of permanence, of 
becoming Indian with the Indian, 
or Chinese with the Chinese. They 
go expecting to live on the work of 
their hands. After all St. Paul was 
a tent maker and the witness of the 
comfortable and the clean can’t be 
too telling to the stumbling and the 
poor. But thanks to the training 
and the links established by these 
organizations the missioners are 
not entirely alone, they don’t go 
completely into the dark. 


W ux Mariette went to the lay 
missionaries and asked to be helped 
to fulfill her missionary vocation 
this is the kind of help she got: 
Spiritual training: a develop- 
ment of one’s life of prayer so that 
the Christian salt remains strong 
enough to give flavor to the dish. 
This means the strengthening of 
one’s own balance so as to be able 
to adjust to the enormous demands 
of life among a strange people, a 
life of disinterested service, a life 
of an aide, not a commander. 
Missionary training: or in fan- 
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cier terms, missiology—that is to 
say, a combination of the study of 
Catholicism with a study of the cul- 
ture of the country one plans to go 
to. A study of Catholicism, the- 
ology, the Fathers, so as to be able 
the more surely to retain the good 
and reject the evil in the culture 
of.a country. A study of Scripture, 
or rather a meditation on Scrip- 
ture so that Christ in His fullness, 
and not merely a set of formulas, 
be brought to the native. 

Professional training. The idea 
is not to go empty-handed but with 
some skills which will be of imme- 
diate service; all kinds of skills: 
that.of the nurse, the teacher, the 
social worker, the home economist, 
the trade union organizer, the clerk, 
the technician, the youth worker, 
etc., etc. The skill should prefera- 
bly be of such a degree as to make 
it probable that it can be transmit- 
ted to others—not to be a single 
social worker among so many 
needs, but to be one who forms 
other social workers to meet these 
needs—this also goes in with the 
idea of handing leadership over to 
the native, and leadership is de- 
pendent on skill. 


F musty, thanks to the lay mis- 
sionary organizations, the layman 
is able to get in contact with others 
of similar desires, is able to go to 
the mission land as one of a group. 
Anyone who has tried to do work 
in Catholic Action among a de- 
Christianized group in his own 
country knows how important a 
team is. It is a source of encour- 
agement when you are dismayed by 
the bigness of the job and your own 
ineptitude. You can imagine what 
a help it is to be one of a team in a 
strange land. 

From the organization you can 
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also hope to get something of the 
spirit of a lay missioner, the test- 
ing of the seriousness of your voca- 
tion, an idea of the totality of the 
commitment. Next you can begin 
to practice the spirit of poverty 
which is a major key to the under- 
standing of a strange people, and 
by which you come in from the 
bottom and not merely make a few 
acquaintances among the more cos- 
mopolitan top. From the organiza- 
tion too you can get some notion 
of the importance of working with 
other Catholic groups, of the appro- 
priate relationship between the lay 
apostle and the bishop of the area. 


Waar do the missions mean to 
most of us? Buying a Chinese baby 
and naming it. Buying a brick of 
some seminary for missioners. Mite 
boxes in grammar school. Talks 
by missionaries illustrated by mov- 
ies of hundreds of natives winding 
over the hills to Mass. Martyrs in 
Indochina. The lepers, the starv- 
ing. Commendable but not enough. 
Most of us think of the missions in 
these jagged little bits of life, not 
so much in the sense of a vocation 
for us all. 

I remember talking to a young 
Mormon girl who had left home for 
her year long period of service. Ap- 
parently it is a custom among these 
people to take a year off and try 
missionary work. I remember 
thinking of her as someone extraor- 
dinary, and I had a greater respect 
for the Mormons from then on. 
You see I had thought of the mis- 
sions as something odd, something 
special, something not for me per- 
sonally to think too much about. 


Ls beginning to realize that this 
‘ is not enough, that we must be 
acutely aware of Christ’s absence, 


at least as far as we are able to 
judge, from the vast majority of 
the people of the world. Should we 
not take it very seriously that only 
countries touched by Western 
European culture are traditionally 
called Christian countries. What 
happened to make this so? What 
is happening to continue to make 
this so? 

I don’t know the answer to the 
first question but I am beginning 
to get part of the answer to the sec- 
ond. It is so because we have made 
Christianity a white export, as it 
were, pretty much like dynamos 
and toothbrushes and hygiene. 
When you turn this over in your 
mind I think you’ll see what I mean. 
Schools opened in Viet-Nam where 
only French is taught; learning to 
be polite in Western fashion before 
learning about the sacraments; 
adopting European standards of 
cleanliness and bodily attire before 
being really a catechumen; having 
to learn European history and lit- 
erature before being ordained. 

This amounts to saying to the 
native in front of you, become like 
us in tastes and customs and then 
you can have Christ. Christ came 
not for all men but for pseudo- 
whites. It amounts to saying to that 
native, come to us and we will make 
you a replica of ourselves, we will 
give you tastes and customs and 
dress and language that will for- 
ever alienate you from your own 
people. We will give you a trade, 
train you so that you will ape our 
efficiency but you will live as an 
outcast, a stranger in your own 
land among your own people. 

Of course the above statement 
needs some qualification. Obvious- 
ly the Christian Indian will have 
to learn to love God’s creation and 
to abjure his contempt of this life; 
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obviously the Confucianist will 
have to add charity to prudence 
and decorum; the Polynesian will 
have to modify some of his easy 
ways, but becoming a Christian 
does not necessarily entail the 
speaking of English, the acceptance 
of American democracy, or the 
abandoning of one’s own way of life 
and aspirations. 


To further the spread of Chris- 
tianity the missionary must break 
the deadly link which binds him in 
the native’s eyes to the white trad- 
er, the white farmer and planta- 
tion manager, the white soldier, the 
white mine operator. In back of 
the missionary must stand neither 
the flag of any nation, nor the hir- 
ing yards of any firm, nor the arm- 
ies of any empire. He must come 
quite literally alone, Cross in hand. 

I would ask, is it possible to do 
away with this deadly link? Is a 
white man’s face the unsurmount- 
able obstacle? Is it possible for 
men of Western culture to repair 
the damage that has been done for 
centuries in their name? 

Think, for example, of the Afri- 
can boy sent out from his village to 
the mining compound. Think of his 
elders choosing him to go, telling 
him it is the only way in which the 
tribe can pay its head tax, the only 
way to avoid retaliation. Think of 
that young boy spending years 
away from his family and home, 
living with dozens of other men in 
filthy barracks, sneaking away fur- 
tively to brew illegal liquor so that 
he can at least go home again in 
his dreams. Think of him learn- 
ing that the black man can only go 
abroad in the city if he is armed 
with the white man’s pass, that a 
curfew exists only for him, that he 
is to be paid less than half of a 


white man’s salary for doing the 
same amount of work. Think of 
him coming home again, disillu- 
sioned, bitter, weary, unwilling to 
accept the seemingly simple and 
naive tribal rule. Is this man capa- 
ble of distinguishing in his hate of 
the white man between his white 
boss and the white missionary? 

Will the Viet-Namese native 
whose village has been occupied 
successively by French and Com- 
munist troops, who has lost his 
house, his security, perhaps even 
his sons, will this man be able to 
distinguish between the white offi- 
cer who orders his village to be set 
on fire and the white missionary? 

Will the Indonesian who has had 
to battle with well-equipped white 
troops and earn his freedom in 
bloody warfare be likely to wel- 
come the missionary who comes to 
him with the same white face as 
the soldier who killed his brother? 
Will the Indian nationalist impris- 
oned by the white man be able to 
consider fairly the missionary’s 
case? 


W: have done, and are continuing 
to do, so much harm to people in 
missionary areas that it seems al- 
most foolhardy even to think of go- 
ing. But Christ said to go, teach 
all nations, and we must try. It 
means that we must overcome the 
evil done by exploitation and pater- 
nalism by becoming the servants 
of the native. It means that we 
must make his advance our cause, 
his advance as he sees it, in his 
way, not in ours. It means that 
we must humble ourselves so that 
we may inspire trust in spite of the 
hated color of our faces; we must 
become so eager that our services 
will be accepted; so ardent that we 
will win for ourselves the noble 
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title of comrade and brother in 
place of that of master, as former- 
ly. It means that we will have to 
expect misunderstanding, and “in- 
gratitude,” realizing that only be- 
cause of our patience and humility 
can we be accepted at all. It means 
that we must allow nothing to 
stand in the way of bringing Christ 
to these our brothers. 


F mater we have the answer that 
Mariette Dierkens’ life gives us. 
God has His own way of adding 


things up. She was only in the 
Orient a few months, but who can 
tell how much good she did in that 
short time? That kind of thing 
can’t be calculated in any ordinary 
way. This means that we’ve got to 
try to do what we can, to try to 
overcome the difficulties we see in 
front of us and be prepared to face 
the difficulties we don’t as yet sus- 
pect. It means that grace has its 
way of acting too. It’s quite pos- 
sible that all that is asked of our 
generation is to try. 


But Not With Wine 


Hearken, ye poor miserable creature, ye are drunk but not with wine. 


—Isaiah li. 21. 


By JESSICA POWERS 


0 Gop of too much giving, whence is this 
Inebriation that possesses me, 

That the staid road now wanders all amiss 
And that the wind walks much too giddily, 
Clutching a bush for balance, or a tree? 

How then can dignity or pride endure 

With such inordinate mirth upon the land, 
When steps and speech are somewhat insecure 
And the light heart is wholly out of hand? 


If there be indecorum in my songs, 
Fasten the blame where rightly it belongs: 
On Him Who offered me too many cups 
Of His most potent goodness—-not on me, 
A peasant who, because a King was host, 


Drank, out of courtesy. 
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T uenz is a growing sense in this 
country (which may of course be 
proved wrong by events before 
these lines are printed) that the 
West is at last getting the measure 
of Moscow, and that consequently 
the actual danger of war is reced- 
ing fairly rapidly. Certainly one 
can discern a subtle change of note 
in Communist declarations. There 
is a quality of defensiveness, of the 
need to bluster and try to make the 
hest of a not wholly satisfactory job, 
even in Stalin’s own words. This 
is very much in contrast with the 
confident ring of similar pronounce- 
ments only a short time ago. 

I was surprised also to note re- 
cently a banner headline in the 
London Daily Worker challenging 
Mr. Attlee to make good his accu- 
sations of Soviet uninterrupted 
military mobilization since the war. 
Six months ago, that paper would 
have been content with a short sar- 
castic editorial. In fact, so uncer- 
tain of itself was the Daily Worker 
that its editor committed a grievous 
gaffe in demanding a retraction to 
“us,” thus identifying the Daily 








From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


Worker with Moscow, a plain con- 
fession which Communist parties 
outside Russia always try to avoid 
making. 

If it turns out to be true that we 
have, so to speak, crossed the Rubi- 
con which separates the way of 
peace from the way to war (or rath- 
er the way of cold war from the way 
to hot war), many people in Europe 
and in this country will have to 
start chewing their hats—little as 
they are likely to do so in public. 

For there can be little serious 
doubt that one thing and one thing 
only has disturbed Moscow, and 
that is the plain evidence of serious 
Western rearmament and willing- 
ness to fight rather than yield too 
far, a policy whose meaning has 
been pretty graphically illustrated 
by the recent turn of the tide in 








According to Michael de la Bedoyere, 
Editor of the London Catholic Herald, “all 
those whe hold that Communism can only 
be held at bay by a strong free world, must 
stand absolutely together, and this means 
that if any one party shows signs of intrin- 
sic weakness or collapse, the other has no 
sort of alternative but to hold him up at 
any practicable cost.” And the “other,” of 
course, means the United States. 
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Korea. And when I say “Western 
rearmament,” I must in fairness ex- 
pand the expression to “the begin- 
nings of Western rearmament un- 
der the strong and courageous lead 
of the United States.” 

This truth is, unfortunately, far 
from palatable to many influential 
people on this side of the Atlantic, 
and it may be well if I try in these 
pages to sort out the different 
sources and types of criticism of 
an American lead which I person- 
ally believe to be proving effective 
and probably decisive. From this, 
we shall perhaps be able to consider 
the most fruitful line of American- 
European co-operation in future 
months. 


I THINK that there has been—and 
remain—three main types of criti- 
cism, apart from the obviously 
Communist. The first is the gen- 
eral European criticism, in some de- 


gree assented to by the vast major- 


ity of people. The second, which 
is numerically small but of interest 
to Catholics, is the spiritually or 
morally based criticism. And the 
third is probably the most influen- 
tial of all, the Left Wing intelli- 
gentsia criticism. 

The roots of the general criti- 
cism have been discussed by me be- 
fore. They spring from the expe- 
rience and geographical position of 
Britain and Europe. None of us on 
this side of the Atlantic can help 
realizing that a third world war, 
whatever its final outcome, will 
mean quite precisely the end of us. 
I do not mean merely personally, 
but culturally, socially and for that 
matter also spiritually. It does not 
mean the same for America. It is 
not really surprising that this 
makes us think twice, three times, 
indeed a hundred times, before we 


finally decide that war is the only 
worthy choice. And even when we 
become quite clear in our own 
minds that in certain circumstances 
we must prefer destruction to sur- 
render, we remain infinitely cau- 
tious about every move which, 
should it turn out to have been ill- 
judged, might bring about a situ- 
ation in which the only honorable 
outcome would be war and, for us, 
destruction. 


= I believe one has to face a 
difference of outlook between Eu- 
rope and America which is insolu- 
ble. You and we may be complete- 
ly united so far as our theorized 
views are concerned, and yet in 
practice be forced to take diverse 
lines dictated by the difference be- 
tween our respective situations. Nor 
is this difference necessarily a bad 
thing. In so tremendously complex 
and perilous a situation there is on 
the whole a better chance of wise 
policy if it is the outcome of differ- 
ing viewpoints within a common 
moral outlook. 

Indeed, while some of us at least 
are most ready to acknowledge how 
very much we owe to America’s 
courage and determination (with- 
out which we should have been 
lost), we also feel that the mod- 
erating influence which has been 
flowing all the time from this side 
of the Ocean has proved in the long 
run very valuable to the common 
cause. 

The pity of it is that the real ele- 
ment of difference between us can 
so easily be exploited by the mis- 
chief-makers and the _ ignorant. 
From these come the ridiculous ac- 
cusations that America is more bel- 
licose than Russia, that America is 
the one likely to start off the next 
war, that large numbers of Ameri- 
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cans really want war, and so on. I 
have no doubt that equally foolish 
accusations against us are current 
in America. I shall return to the 
danger of this nonsense a little fur- 
ther on in this article. 


Tue second type of criticism 
springs from the sense apparently 
fairly widely shared among more 
reflective people who are spiritually 
and morally serious that nothing to- 
day can justify large-scale armed 
resistance. I purposely express this 
in rather illogical language because 
the sense of which I speak is never 
clearly defined. The whole posi- 
tion links up closely with the moral 
problem of atomic and other horri- 
ble types of weapons, and I think 
it is this aspect of the matter which 
accounts for a fairly widespread 
feeling that is even stronger than 
the thought of the evils of Commu- 
nist occupation of Christendom. 

I was, for example, somewhat 
surprised to find that a Catholic 
writer, like Algernon Cecil, cousin 
of the great Salisbury family, was 
among those who believe that to- 
day nothing can justify recourse to 
war. My own post-bag, as _ the 
editor of a Catholic weekly, indi- 
cates the degree of moral disturb- 
ance among thoughtful Catholics; 
but the worry is by no means con- 
fined to Catholics. In France the 
bishops seem to have committed 
themselves to an absolute condem- 
nation of atomic weapons, and this 
must surely affect the consciences 
of many of the faithful, and of oth- 
ers, in that key country. 

Whatever view we may take 
about this attitude, we must hold 
it to be in general high-minded and 
sincere, but it inevitably adds to the 
general volume of criticism of an 
American initiative which is gen- 
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erally read over here as having been 
unnecessarily hellicose. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to assess its precise 
importance. It is certainly not the 
official ecclesiastical attitude, even, 
I imagine, in France; but I think we 
must bear in mind the possibility 
that with the revival of religious 
feeling generally, there will be a 
growing conflict between the re- 
ligious sense that resistance to God- 
less Communism is a crusade and 
the religious sense that contempo- 
rary warfare is inconsistent with 
Christian principles. 


W: come now to the very impor- 
tant third type of criticism of Amer- 
ica, the Left Wing intelligentsia 
type. This is probably best ex- 
pressed in this country in the very. 
influential weekly, the New States- 
man. The New Statesman has been 
bitterly anti-American, and, in my 
judgment, has deliberately given 
its readers a distorted version of 
American opinion in order to pur- 
sue its own campaign of rapproche- 
ment with the Soviet. 

It insists that the appeasement 
of Soviet Communism (it does not 
of course use that word) can pre- 
vent war and effect a general settle- 
ment which will leave the West in- 
dependent and prosperous. This 
view is reinforced by one serious 
and important argument, namely 
that rearmament must inevitably 
undo the work of the Marshall Plan 
and consequently lead to a social 
and economic ruin in Europe 
which will more effectively open 
our doors to Russia than anything 
else. { 

It seems to me very significant, 
however, that the New Statesman 
allows in its pages sentiments such 
as the following: “Our final task 
today is to find the means of en- 
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abling the largest possible part of 
the intellectual and moral tradition 
of this country to survive an occu- 
pation . . ; the historical and psy- 
chological study of occupations 
makes it plain that they are one of 
the processes through which tyran- 
nies are modified and cultural atti- 
tudes perpetuated.” 

One does not want unduly to im- 
pute motives, but I confess that I 
find it very hard to read such words 
as those without asking myself in 
what way they differ from the ar- 
guments of the most complete col- 
laborators with the Nazis during 
the last war. However this be, they 
do indicate that the true feeling be- 
hind the whole attitude is not that 
appeasement will bring about an 
acceptable settlement with Russia, 
but that Communist occupation is 
intrinsically more desirable than 
the risks of defense of freedom and 
democracy. 


Tue peculiar danger of this atti- 


tude is obvious. Despite the great 
change of opinion about Commu- 
nism and Russia, one cannot doubt 
that there remain large sections of 
the people, both among a certain 
type of intelligentsia and among the 
workers, who have not really been 
converted. They are still inclined 
to believe that Communism, or full 
Socialism as they would prefer to 
call it, remains the proper goal of 
an enlightened political evolution. 
Even if they now nod their heads 
about the present stage of Soviet 
Communism, they are inclined to 
view it as a temporary stage. If it 
came to the point of choice, they 
would prefer Communism to Tory- 
ism, and in some cases even prefer 
it to parliamentary democracy with 
any but themselves holding the ma- 


jority. 
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Such people are very easy vic- 
tims of the New Statesman type of 
propaganda which evidently links 
up pretty closely with directly Com- 
munist propaganda, even though 
the New Statesman mentality real- 
ly believes itself to be anti-Com- 
munist. I have little doubt that Mos- 
cow is more interested today in 
what a paper like the New States- 
man is doing than in the obviously 
vulnerable Daily Worker. 

Yet I said above that the New 
Statesman has a powerful and well- 
founded argument in its propa- 
ganda armory, and I believe that it 
is of the highest importance to both 
America and Europe that this argu- 
ment should be most carefully stud- 
ied, if we are not to throw away in 
the future the ground we have been 
gaining. 


: WRITE at a moment when indus- 
trial trouble in this country is visi- 
bly growing. Dockers, engineers 
and railwaymen are very restless, 
and major strikes are threatened. 
While it is true that Communists 
are at work actively fomenting this 
trouble, it is a very dangerous illu- 
sion to suppose that they are the 
cause of it. The cause is perfectly 
simple and perfectly obvious. Every 
week that passes causes the work- 
er’s pay packet to purchase slight- 
ly less. At the same time the very 
long period during which the Labor 
Government has succeeded in en- 
forcing a wages standstill so as not 
to disturb our productive drive has 
left real wages in many industries 
at a dangerously low level. 

The net result of wages that are 
too low is seen by the working-man 
as a poor example indeed of the 
new Socialist era when the less well- 
off were to get a just deal. On the 
other hand, it is pretty obvious that 
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the inflation is causing large profits, 
the heavy taxation of which is not 
always remembered. Besides in 
this country capital gains are not 
taxed so that investors in gold and 
raw material shares find themselves 
netting a hundred per cent gains 
which are used as untaxed incomes. 

A situation like this is made for 
grave industrial trouble, one inevi- 
table effect of which must be to re- 
tard the rearmament program, 
while also endangering our whole 
rather precarious economy. Let the 
American critic say that all this is 
the result of Britain’s crazy social- 
ist experiment, it still remains true 
that if the situation is not remedied, 
the whole position of the West will 
be imperiled, for the basic trouble 
is not Britain’s only. And the New 
Statesman is perfectly right in in- 
sisting that nothing could please 
Moscow better than any return to 
the European economic conditions 
which preceded the Marshall Plan. 

The plain truth, I think, must be 
faced that European countries sim- 
ply cannot afford a substantially 
unaided major rearmament drive. 
Necessary raw materials have al- 
ready skyrocketed in price and our 
productive power is simply not 
equal to the manufacture of pro- 
ductively useless armaments and a 
sufficiency of goods to correspond 
to the increasing amount of money 
in circulation. The only possible 
immediate consequence of this situ- 
ation is a galloping inflation with 
all its devastating consequences. 


Santen as I have been to Amer- 
ica for all the help she has afforded 
us since the war, I have never be- 
lieved that this aid was an act of 


charity and nothing else. So long 
as America believes that isolation- 
ism is an impossible alternative to- 
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day, she is logically committed to 
give to Europe all the help she needs 
and that America can possibly af- 
ford. America today is the only 
free country whose productive 
capacity is great enough to absorb 
without disaster the Western re- 
armament needed to deter Russia 
from risking the universal disaster 
of war. 

It follows, I am afraid, with 
Euclidean cogency that the final 
success of the present Western pol- 
icy depends and will go on depend- 
ing on America’s surplus produc- 
tivity carrying the bulk of the re- 
armament program, not only in 
America but in Europe also. 

I do not deceive myself into sup- 
posing that this is a palatable no- 
tion for the American taxpayer and 
citizen. I hate to have to make it 
from, so to speak, the beggar’s side 
of the deal. But I am firmly con- 
vinced that it is absolutely true. 
Bicker and bargain as much as we 
like, we have to face the fact that 
all those who hold that Commu- 
nism can only be held at bay by a 
strong free world must stand abso- 
lutely together. This means that 
if any one party shows signs of in- 
trinsic weakness or collapse, the 
other has no sort of alternative but 
to hold him up at any practicable 
cost. 

The bulk of this country is cer- 
tainly one with America, even if our 
respective counsels are not always 
identical, but real anti-American 
influences which I think are quite 
as dangerous as Communist ones 
are likely to grow to dangerous pro- 
portions in the future unless ways 
and means are soon found to en- 
able us and the rest of Europe to 
keep up an economic strength com- 
mensurate with the gigantic com- 
mon effort. 








I AM remiss and filled with re- 
morse because of it. I had what 
appeared to be a nifty idea in this 
business of evaluating radio and 
TV programs. It was to be built 
around a “Bedside Brigade,” peo- 
ple sick abed who would look and 
listen and send in from time to 
time their appraisals of various pro- 
grams. 

There is a serious flaw in this 
plan. It isn’t that there aren’t 
enough sick people or that when 
you’re sick you have no stomach 
for watching radio and TV criti- 
cally. The major difficulty lies in 
the standards of evaluation. While 
we may well share the same moral 
values, each person has his or her 
own sense of propriety. What 
would seem quite below standard 
to one person would be perfectly 
normal to another, and so on ad 
infinitum. 

Still another danger lies in our 
Catholic tendency of these days to 
be “anti.” As a group we seem to 
be fond of throwing our collective 
weight against things around us 
rather than put our great energies 
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and resources behind the positive 
cures that Holy Mother Church of- 
fers for the ills of the world. 

Obviously, Father Keller is on 
the right track in the Christopher 
movement. Yet, even in this noble 
cause, there is a drawback. Just 
as the Church has a highly organ- 
ized teaching concerning every 
phase of man’s life, so our Catholic 
approach to the reconstruction of 
the social order—and that is the 
very essence of our mission as 
Catholics—should be highly organ- 
ized. 


W. want to reform radio and TV. 
It takes people to accomplish the 
reformation; people with sound 
training in the crafts of radio and 
TV; people properly formed in 
the Christian attitudes toward the 
social order. Schools must do the 
technical training. Schools must 
continue the Christian formation 
begun in the early life of the indi- 
vidual, or plant it there if need be. 

It is a good sign for the future— 
and we are foolish to approach this 
reform business with any but a 
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long range viewpoint—that several 
Catholic colleges and universities 
have radio, television and drama 
departments seeking to do this job 
of training people. From my con- 
tact with a few of these schools, I’d 
say that the emphasis is on posi- 
tive training in the techniques ef 
the crafts and on solid Christian 
formation. 

In the Speech and Drama Depart- 
ment at the Catholic University, for 
instance, they take great pride in 
producing good theater. It isn’t 
necessarily “Catholic” in the sense 
that every play is about nuns and 
priests. They reach into the vast 
storehouse of literature and bring 
to it all the talent and training at 
their command. 

The same holds true for their 
radio and television work. CU lit- 
erally pioneered in the field of TV 
drama, producing one of the very 
first regular network drama series. 
However, Father Gilbert Hartke, 
the Dominican head of the depart- 
ment, soon realized that he was not 
getting the benefit of the very best 
production from the network over 
which he was presenting his TV 
plays. It is to his everlasting credit 
that, unable to change this condi- 
tion, he gave up the program. 
Think what he lost in opportunity 
for “on the job training” for his 
people, publicity for the Speech and 
Drama Department and for the 
Catholic University. But he would 
not — and will not now — compro- 
mise with quality though several 
networks are after him to bring his 
programs back on the air. 


Wau I am getting at is that the 
Church in America must look to a 
positive program of reforming such 
things as the communication media. 
The negative approach is not the 
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whole Christian way, nor the best. 
Further, when we act alone as 
Catholics, that is as a group within 
the total social grouping of our 
nation, we tend to isolate ourselves 
from the rest of society, a thing 
that is completely foreign and con- 
trary to the real concepts of Catho- 
lic teaching. 

In my own city of Baltimore 
there is currently in full cry a cam- 
paign against obscenity in litera- 
ture, periodicals, TV and radio 
programs. Headlines scream across 
the Baltimore Catholic Review’s 
front page; two laymen’s organiza- 
tions are in the thick of the “fight.” 
The Maryland Action Guild has 
written to the Governor of Mary- 
land asking that a commission to 
police be formed. The Knights of 
Columbus are forming committees 
to hear and investigate complaints 
and then take action in the form 
of visitations on storekeepers, ad- 
vertising agencies and radio and 
TV stations. 


Certainty it is important that 
something be done to stop current 
abuses. There are some good rea- 
sons for embarking on such a cam- 
paign. But, how about the other 
people with whom we live in our 
communities? Aren’t their morals, 
their children’s morals being ad- 
versely effected too? Why does this 
campaign have to be strictly Cath- 
olic? I have in mind the work be- 
ing done by a group of Catholic 
women in northern Virginia in the 
battle against comic books. They 
sparked the drive, but sought—and 
got—the co-operation of numerous 
other religious groups, civic so- 
cieties and the like. Needless to 
say, they also got the co-operation 
of merchants in the community. 

It would seem a good plan for the 
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Maryland Action Guild and the 
K of C to take positive leadership 
in forming committees to approach 
advertisers and radio and TV sta- 
tions with a view toward working 
out together a positive program for 
better broadcasting standards. If 
they would solicit the co-operation 
of other community groups, lead- 
ing citizens of all faiths and persua- 
sions, the local radio and TV sta- 
tions, the local advertisers would 
welcome them with open arms. 

After all, it is the rare broad- 
caster who doesn’t recognize his re- 
sponsibilities to the community. He 
knows all about the implications, 
both explicit and implicit, in his 
license from the FCC although he 
may need a reminder of its provi- 
sions by the community from time 
to time. He also knows about the 
forthcoming public meetings to be 
held by the FCC on this whole mat- 
ter of TV programing. Most broad- 
casters would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to do some constructive re- 
forming with fellow members of 
the community. 

At the same time, it would seem 
to be of the utmost importance for 
the Maryland Action Guild, the 
K of C in Maryland and similar 
groups over the country to get on 
the air and on TV with programs 
which will be stunning examples of 
the kind of programs they would 
like to see others produce. This 
requires hard work, an assemblage 
of talented people from the broad- 
casting industry who would be 
willing to give of their time and 
talent to “the cause” and money. 

While there well may be an im- 
mediate need for cleaning up cer- 
tain radio and TV faults and while 
such organizations as the two men- 
tioned here should take the lead in 


this work, far and away more im- 
portant is the need for Catholic peo- 
ple of talent and ambition to be- 
come trained in the crafts of show 
business. They must have ambi- 
tion for the reconstruction of the 
social order as well as personal am- 
bition and they must enter the lists 
with a Christian determination to 
eliminate as far as possible the 
evils in the system—first by accent- 
ing what is presently good and sec- 
ond by bringing in more of the 
same. All of this must be done in 
a spirit of Christian charity, co- 
operation, infinite patience and all- 
consuming courage. Recently Arch- 
bishop Cushing, of Boston, im- 
plored the TV industry to volun- 
tarily censor its own shows. 


A Few Notes: Radio Daily, trade 
paper, reports most all TV stations 
in the United States now operating 
in the black. Income of TV sta- 
tions is up 8 million dollars in 1950 
over 1949; 1949, 12 million; 1950, 
20 million. There are now well over 
10 million TV receiver sets in 
American homes. 

Congratulations to Ed Murrow, 
CBS news analyst, for one of the 
great commentaries on the basket- 
ball fix scandal. Broadcast was 
delivered February 20th. You can 
get a copy from CBS News, New 
York. 

Apropos the bulk of this month’s 
column, a foreign visitor, radio man 
from a country where the Catholic 
radio station is presenting pro- 
grams second to none in the entire 
world, has this to say about the 
quality of Catholic programs: “My 
Cardinal-Archbishop told me ‘If 
our Catholic programs cannot be 
the best radio programs on the air, 
do not broadcast.’” "Nuff said? 
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ro AUTUMN GARDEN.—The season 
of “mellow fruitfulness” sung by Keats 
is not the autumn painted by Lillian 
Hellman, whose garden is sadly close 
to Shakespeare’s “winter of discon- 
tent.” There is, however, a timely 
truth underlying the symbolism of the 
title in the thought that the brilliance 
of an autumn garden depends not only 
on how well the soil was prepared in 
the spring but on how many weeds 
have been allowed to spring up in the 
summer. It’s the same fateful warning 
which Pinero once dramatized so 
cogently in The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray: “The future is only the past 
again entered through another gate,” 
but where Pinero used one character to 
point his theme, Miss Hellman makes 
use of a varied group, old friends and 
contemporaries, all visitors in the 
same old house on the Gulf coast near 
New Orleans. 

Every summer since her father’s 
death, Constance Tuckerman has filled 
the family country place with paying 
guests, and during this particular sum- 
mer she has had the help of her niece, 
Sophie, whom she has brought over 
from Paris. Sophie remembers noth- 
ing of her American father but grow- 
ing up during the Occupation has 
given her a maturity very lacking in 
her fiancé, young Ellis, whose mother 
and grandmother are old family 
friends as well as rich paying guests. 

Included in the house party are Gen- 
eral Griggs with his pretty, flighty 
wife and Ned Crossman, who has 
wanted to marry Constance for so 
Many years. But always between them 
was the shadow of the painter, Nick 
Denery, who had jilted Constance 


long ago. And now Nick is coming 
back for the first time and bringing 
with him his wife, her maid and chauf- 
feur. Constance is all atwitter and so 
is the audience because Nick is Fred- 
ric March! 

An irresponsible egoist who has left 
a trail of half-finished portraits across 
Europe, Nick has a flair for interfering 
in other person’s lives—mostly femi- 
nine—and in a few days’ time every- 
one is facing a crisis, including Nick. 

Each of them from the General to 
young Ellis decides that now is the 
moment in which to make the great 
decision—the decision that for Con- 
stance and the General and Nina Den- 
ery and the younger Mrs. Ellis and Ned 
will permit them to build up a new life 
on the rubble of the past. But the 
summer weeds have filled the autumn 
flower beds. It takes a hard plant in- 
deed to force its way up through a 
crop of vacillations. Only one person 
in the group is able to find a not very 
fragrant flower in the neglected gar- 
den—but who it is, we leave to your 
imagination. 

As the whole interest of the play 
depends upon the characters, it has 
called for an exceptionally distin- 
guished cast with five starred players 
and two featured ones. Fredric March 
has the difficult assignment of making 
Nick’s charm credible in spite of his 
outrageous behavior and Jane Wyatt 
—looking not at all autumnal—as Nina 
Denery must make clear how hope- 
lessly she loves the worthless Nick 
under the mask of her Boston reserve. 

Florence Eldridge has to win sym- 
pathy for the foolishness of Mrs. 
Griggs and Kent Smith has to show 
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how a decent man can decline volun- 
tarily into an alcoholic. Miss Ethel 
Griffies, in the security of winter, 
views tartly and objectively the frus- 
trations of the young members. Carol 
Goodner makes one feel very. sorry for 
the mistakes Constance has made and 
Colin Keith-Johnstone does the same 
for the General. 

Miss Hellman has written a play on 
which actors are happy to expend 
themselves because she has given them 
real people to study. Under the sen- 
sitive direction of Harold Clurman this 
study of that critical period, when 
middle age begins to be intrusive and 
the present ceases to be timeless, be- 
comes an acrid reality once the cur- 
tain is lifted.—At the Coronet. 


| THE Gates.—This is the first 
opera ever attempted by Blackfriars, 
who have trained a double cast of over 
forty performers and have provided a 
conductor, two pianists and striking 
sets for the story of Mary and Lazarus 
as conceived by Robert Payne, author 
of the current biography of Mao Tse- 
tung. The music by the Sino-Hawaiian 
composer, Dai-Keong Lee is modern 
but melodious and if it tends to long 
recitatives that is no doubt the fault 
of the libretto—in fact there seems 
little in the libretto to recommend. 
The language is ruthlessly colloquial 
and the spirituality amorphous. 

Mr. Payne has identified Mary o! 
Bethany with Mary of Magdala and his 
prologue is a decidedly “bohemian” 
narty given by Mary whose Roman 
lover is returning to Italy. Lazarus is 
next seen on his deathbed where he 
sends his time finding fault with the 
Bible and particularly with Moses 
while a maid servant mocks him and 
steals his jewelry. Christ is not seen 
on the stage but His voice brings Laz- 
arus forth from the tomb. Although 
Mary’s conversion is never drama- 
tized, Mary and Martha are with our 
Lady in an outer chamber during the 
Last Supper and the sisters bear in the 
paschal lamb to the apostles. 

The last act takes place after the 
Crucifixion when the stone is being 
rolled against the tomb and a most 
offensive scene occurs when two Ro- 
man soldiers talk about their “girr-Is” 
and ogle Mary Magdalene until routed 
by the earthquake. Mr. Payne seems 


unaware that St. Matthew expressly 
states that it was the High Priest’s 
Temple Guards who were on duty. 
When Christ speaks from inside the 
tomb to the Magdalen who is standing 
with our Lady and a mixed company 
of disciples and women in the garden, 
Mr. Payne’s script is also in contra- 
diction to the evangelists. 

Under these circumstances it is diffi- 
cult to do full justice to the music 
which is at its finest in the chorales 
by the tomb. Mr. Lee’s score and the 
artists in the Blackfriars’ company de- 
serve a better libretto than that put 
together by Mr. Payne.—-At the Black- 
friars’ Guild. 


Hicu Grounp.—The Convent of Our 
Lady of Rheims is a hospital near Nor- 
wich in England where heavy rains 
still inundate the low-lying country to 
the west that was once famous as the 
Fens. It is such a rain that forces the 
neighboring villagers to seek shelter 
one night in the Convent as well as a 
car containing a police woman, an 
officer and a girl on her way to be 
hanged. Sarat Cairn, the prisoner, is 
an artist of some reputation and al- 
though she makes no parade of her in- 
nocence, Sister Bonaventure, the head 
of the Hospital, becomes convinced 
that Sarat is not guilty. In the twenty- 
four hours’ reprieve granted by the 
flood, Sister Bonaventure determines 
to solve the mystery shrouding the 
death of Sarat’s paralyzed brother 
from an overdose of sleeping pills 
given him by Sarat. 

This situation is certainly a tense 
one but High Ground is a strangely 
written drama and a great deal of time 
is taken up with a half-witted boy, 
Willy, a protégé of Sister Bonaven- 
ture’s, and two lay nurses, none of 
whom are really essential to the story. 
It also seems odd that although Sarat 
Cairn had lived quite near the Con- 
vent and her brother had been a‘ pa- 
tient of the Convent’s doctor while 
Willy’s mother was ‘the Cairns’: char- 
woman, Sister Bonaventure knew vir- 
tually nothing about the suspected 
murder or the trial. She is able to 
redeem her.ignorance however with 
the help of the old newspapers which 
Sister Josephine keeps for her shelves 
and these clippings are ingeniously 
worked into’ the plot.’ Through Acts 
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II and III the suspense is well sus- 
tained. 

Sarat Cairn as played by Leueen 
MacGrath is as exotic as her name but 
then any girl with. the gallows loom- 
ing ahead of her can hardly be her 
normal self. Beautiful Miss MacGrath 
makes the strain she is under latent 
in every move but in her defiant scar- 
let dress and coat, it really takes the 
soul-piercing eye of Sister Bonaven- 
ture to discern her innocence. (Leu- 
een MacGrath, by the way, has also 
just become a playwright in collabora- 
tion with her husband, George S. Kauf- 
man.) 

Margaret Webster is Sister Bona- 
venture and has the most athletic 
stride of any nun ever seen on the 
stage. She gives a sympathetic por- 
trayal of a very able and kind admin- 
istrator but always behaves as if she 
were wearing a sweater and _ skirt. 
Margery Maude as the Mother Supe- 
rior seems to have a better notion of 
a religious’ deportment but the author 
also has but a cursory knowledge of 
religious life. Her sisters never have 
recourse to prayer nor do they seem 
to be at all intimate with our Lady or 
the saints. Whether they are Catho- 
lics or Anglo-Catholics is not stated. 
However with suitable direction and 
cuts, this seems a very possible play 
for Catholic little theaters—At the 
Forty-eighth Street. 


Our oF TH1Is WorLD.—Amphitryon 38 
was Giraudoux’ title for his adaptation 
of the ancient farce handed down to 
us by Plautus from classical Sicily. 
The Lunts played Amphitryon 38 here 
in 1937 in an English version by S. N. 
Behrman and now Reginald Lawrence 
and Dwight Taylor have fashioned it 
into a libretto for Cole Porter. The 
legend of Alemene who became the 
mother of Hercules when Jupiter as- 
sumed the form of her husband has 
now been shifted to modern times 
and Alemene and her husband are a 
young American couple on _ their 
honeymoon. A sea change, however, 
was necessary in the script when it 
was decided that Charlotte Green- 
wood, too long in retirement, would 
be Juno. Instead of focusing the in- 
terest on the faithful wife, Juno’s jeal- 
ously is now the central theme. 

The myth, intrinsically- questiona- 


ble, lends itself readily to major or 
minor defections in good taste. The 
present production used sex freely as 
an advertising medium but neither the 
dialogue nor lyrics are as suggestive 
as the ballet danced by Night and a 
band of fauns, nymphs and satyrs at 
the close of Act I. Here is paganism 
flagrant and unrelieved. If anyone 
wants an illustration of what Chester- 
ton meant by the evil in the pagan 
world, here it is. “It was an evil that 
was everywhere. In another and more 
literal sense its name was Pan.” 

And here you have Pan directing the 
orgy like Mephistopheles on Walpur- 
gis Night. Perhaps it is a timely re- 
minder of the depths to which the 
fabled beauty of Greece could descend. 
The poetry evoked by the very name 
of Greece is apparent only in a scene 
of the Aegean and the Grecian Isles, 
and at the end when the young wife 
running through a wood in fluttering 
white comes upon Jupiter for the first 
time as himself and defies him. 

This modern Alcmene is’ very 
charmingly sung by Priscilla Gillette; 
George Jongeyans, a Dutch baritone is 
a fine and statuesque Jupiter but 
strange to say, William Eythe, the 
American husband, doesn’t sing a note. 
Mercury (William Redfield), accord- 
ing to tradition, is still his father’s 
pander and carries on a tough little 
affair of his own. What gives vital- 
ity to the show is Charlotte Green- 
wood, an infectious comedienne who,. 
tossing away her years at the end, re- 
vives the fabulous kicks of her prime 

Staged by Agnes de Mille, with 
choreography by Hanya Holm and the 
décor by Lemuel Ayers (also the pro- 
ducer). Out of This World, inchtid~ 
ing the music, is a disappointment ané 
at its worst, an ugly one.—At the €en- 
tury. 


Bee Hoop.— This Robin is very 
young and gay and as agile as.a cat, 
Watching him jump in and out:oef cups 
boards as the Sheriff searches the 
house, fairly rocks the audience with 


delight at the Children’s World Theay 


ter. Watchful for the ethics.of their 
patrons, the fact is duly stregsed that 
the Sheriff, at Sir Guy of Gisbourne’s- 
instigation, is turning Robin’s mother. 
out of her house quite illegally.and that. 
is why Robin takes to the Forest where- 
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he and his Merry Men will try to help 
the poor people until good King Rich- 
ard returns to England. 

Will Scarlet, Little John and Friar 
Tuck are duly introduced and. stfal- 
wart bouts with quarter staves ensue 
both in Sherwood and at the Fair in 
Nottingham where Robin fools the 
Sheriff and Robin’s arrow: splits Sir 
Guy’s on the bull’s-eye. But all too 
soon, pretty Maid Marian brings Robin 
a pardon duly signed by King Richard 
and all the girls and boys go reluc- 
tantly home to look over their Howard 
Pyle and to dream of a longbow of 
their own. 

Although Sherwood Forest did look 
rather like Robinson Crusoe’s island 
there was plenty of authentic Lincoln 
Green for the foresters who were as 
merry as their name. My boy friend, 
who is eight, advises all his contem- 
poraries to watch for notices of the 
next productions of the Children’s 
World Theater at the Barbizon. 


J OTHAM VALLEY.—Based on an actual 
incident, this musical told the story 
of a Nevada Valley where the liveli- 
hood of all the neighbors was threat- 
ened by the feud of two brothers over 
water rights, and mob violence was 
only averted by a cowboy who had 
become a member of Moral Re-Arma- 
ment. Sponsored by the Oxford 
Group, of wich the cast of fifty were 
all men >ers, Jotham Valley was 
directed by Lena Ashwell, an old 
favorite of the London stage. 

The music is fresh and gay, the cast 
fairly bouncing with enthusiasm and 
the leads had exceptionally good 
voices. No make-up was used by any 
of the company which somehow 
seemed to be pushing principles to the 
wall but the atmosphere of wholesome 
optimism and faith left a healing mem- 
ory after some of our current produc- 
tions. Jotham Valley ran for a month 
and seems a worthwhile if probably 
costly experiment. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1949 


Kiss Me, Kate.—Continues despite 
major changes in the cast.— At the 


Shubert. 
May 


Soutu Paciric.—Tickets are still at 
a premium as Mary Martin is definite- 
ly leaving for London in June.—At the 
Majestic. 

March, 1950 


THe Happy Time.—aA French Cana- 
dian family comedy with bawdy back- 
ground and many cast changes.—At 
the Plymouth. 


November 


AFFAIRS OF STATE.—Verneuil’s agree- 
able comedy with Celeste Holm and 
Reginald Owen.—At the Music Bor. 


SEASON IN THE Sun. — Richard 
Whorf as the New Yorker columnist 
is the best part of Wolcott Gibbs’ 
farce about Fire Island in which ac- 
tion is stumbling, the language strong 
and the characters the sort of people 
you seek to avoid. Definitely not 
recommended.—At the Cort. 


December 


CALL ME MADAM.—Actually lives up 
to its expectations with Ethel Merman 
at her funniest, with charming décor, 
excellent dancing, a pleasant story 
and an attractive cast—At the Im- 
perial. 


January, 1951 


BELL, Book AND CANDLE.—Van Dru- 
ten’s latest comedy with Rex Harrison 
and Lilli Palmer shows that witch- 
craft isn’t just a bad memory but still 
exists on Murray Hill. It’s treated, 
however, with light hearted gaiety and 
a happy ending.—At the Barrymore. 


Guys AND DoLLs.—A musical found- 
ed on Damon Runyon’s stories of 
Broadway gamblers who in this in- 
stance are turned into good boys by 
Sergeant Sarah Brown of Save-a-Soul 
Mission. Music by Frank Loesser, 
décor by Jo Mielziner, staged by 
George Kaufman. A _ hit.—At_ the 
Forty-sixth Street. 


THe Country Girt.—The drama of 
an alcoholic actor’s return through 
the devotion of his wife and the faith 
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of a young director. Clifford Odets 
has written it with warmth and un- 
derstanding. Enjoyment depends on 
audience reaction to the three char- 
acters.—Alt the Lyceum. 


February 


SECOND THRESHOLD.—This is Philip 
Barry’s posthumous play and one of 
his finest. Edited by Robert Sher- 
wood and Mrs. Barry it now has the 
advantage of Clive Brook’s brilliant 
creation of the famous Jawyer who has 
sacrificed his personal life for his 
career and finds himself alone just 
when he most needs his family. A 
serious theme is presented in terms 
of comedy with plenty of sparkle.—At 
the Morosco. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY.—Once played 
by the graceful Leontovitch and the 
sardonic Osgood Perkins, José Ferrer 
and Gloria Swanson treat it as rowdy 


farce. (Mr. Ferrer has lately left the 
cast.)—At the Fulton. 


March 


DARKNESS AT Noon.—Claude Rains 
gives a magnificent performance in 
this agonizing study of a Communist 
leader facing a “purge” trial in Mos- 
cow.—At the Alvin. 


ANGEL IN THE PAWNSHOP.—Eddie 
Dowling is very sympathetic as the 
old pawnbroker who gives asylum to 
an erratic young girl. The play is 
also erratic and uneven but has some 
charm.—At the Booth. 


THE Rose Tattoo.—For the first two 
acts it seems that Tennessee Williams 
has written a human and moving play 
of Sicilians on the Gulf Coast. But 
Act III is neither true to nature nor 
to any standards of decency.—At the 
Martin Beck. 





New Novels 


REVIEWED BY RILEY HUGHES 


The Age of Longing. By Arthur Koestler. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 
_Perhaps the essays of the late George 

Orwell give one the most useful and 
pertinent approach to a consideration 
of Mr. Koestler’s new novel. The at- 
mosphere of pessimism and despair 
which rises from this book, which is 
half political tract, half novel, causes 
one to look about among contempo- 
rary novelist-tractarians to see wheth- 
er or not defeatism is endemic. But 
Nineteen Eight-Four is not a counsel of 
final despair, nor are Orwell’s essays. 
In one of the latter Orwell puts his 
finger on the half unwilling “admira- 
tion for power and cruelty” among the 
intellectuals. The characteristic atti- 
tude of our time, he points out, is “the 
belief that present trends will con- 
tinue. Whoever is winning at the 
moment will always seem to be in- 
vincible.” 

What Orwell calls “power-worship” 
is at the heart of this book, despite the 
author’s sincere detestation of Com- 
munist Russia, in these pages the 
“Freedomloving Commonwealth.” Mr. 
Koestler’s “Hero of Culture,” a key 
character in this book, cannot use his 
sudden freedom from the Kremlin to 
be really free, to think and write with 
honest objectivity, but must wait with 
mingled loathing and longing to be 
arrested and tortured. 

The author contends in his essay pas- 
sages and also in his fictional scenes 
that this is the state of mind of Europe 
today. Non-Communist faith, particu- 
larly Catholicism, it is held, has lost 
its power. Europe today—the action 
of The Age of Longing is set in the 





Paris of five years from now—is pre- 
cisely where Matthew Arnold was a 
long generation ago: between two 
worlds, one dead, one powerless to be 
born. 

The evidence from the past few 
years of the increasing strength of the 
Faith in Ewurope, particularly in 
France and Italy, is alone sufficient 
refutation of Mr. Koestler’s polemic. 
It cannot be denied, however, that de- 
spair has been given a powerful voice 
in these pages; they are shot through 
with dialogue of the greatest bril- 
liance, but it is a brittle brilliance. 

The story line of The Age of Longing 
is also unfortunate and unconvincing. 
The author’s convent-bred American 
girl who tries to be a modern Char- 
lotte Corday and his young Russian 
cultural attaché are the unreal figures 
of a clinical report. Brutality, sadism, 
and lust are a part of life (and almost 
the totality of these pages), but they 
are not the whole of it. The Age of 
Longing defeats itself; it achieves par- 
ody but not the satire the author in- 
tended. 


The Fire in the Dust. By Francis Mac- 
Manus. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $3.00. 

Mr. Francis MacManus has recently 
been sneered at in the American press, 
by an Irish countryman of his of 
course, as a “novel-a-year man.” If 
this novel is typical of Francis Mac- 
Manus’s work, then he is a minor 
masterpiece-a-year man, and no mis- 
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take. The Fire in the Dust is a book 
which finds its stature not in literary 
mannerism but in direct, loving obser- 
vation of a people, of their speech, 
and of their actions. Faithful as it is 
to the depiction of provincial Ireland, 
this book achieves its depth and power 
from its Catholicism of value, rather 
than from mere externals of custom 
and usage. 

In a style that makes him the peer of 
O’Faolain, O’Flaherty, and McLaverty, 
Francis MacManus writes of the com- 
ing of age of two boys in Kilkenny. 
Larry Hackett, the narrator, looks back 
on his school years and his acquaint- 
ance with Stephen Golden and Ste- 
phen’s tomboy sister. The Goldens 
were “foreigners” in Kilkenny, and 
their unprovincial ways and their 
frank acceptance of life made for con- 
stant irritation and suspicion. Not 


that they were not a bit irregular here 
and there, but the lack of charity on 
the part of their neighbors presented 
difficulties and challenges that need 
not have been. 

For Stephen, apparently on thé verge 
of a vocation to the priesthood, the 


town’s hardness of heart would have 
tragic results. Miss Dreelin, a deter- 
mined spinster bristling with recti- 
tude, sets her cap for Stephen’s father, 
a widower, and precipitates the final 
crisis. Miss Dreelin is well realized 
as a character; she also serves (a large 
part of the point of the book) as Mr. 
MacManus’ Cathleen ni Houlihan. In 
his (widely shared among Irish writ- 
ers, it seems) reading of the matter, 
Ireland has become the censorious and 
drably noisome busybody symbolized 
by his Miss Dreelin. 


12% Plymouth Street. By Ruth Park. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 
Sometimes the world seemed beau- 

. tiful and noble to Dolour; sometimes 
it was “a bog that crawled and seethed 
with hidden dreadfulness.” Life could 
easily have been ugly and sordid for 
the Darcys of Plymouth Street, in the 
slums of Sydney. But they had faith 
and courage, achieved, at times, only 
after struggle. 

Besides Dolour, growing out of 
acne and adolescence together, there 
were Mumma and Dadda; Roie, the 
elder sister; Charlie, her husband; and 
Motty, their grimy child. And there 


was eccentric Mr. Reilly, with his in- 
numerable little packages wrapped up 
in newspapers, and with his whisper- 
ing ways, a helpless stranger whom 
Dadda brought home “out of his gold- 
en heart.” 

The action of this novel is episodic 
and picaresque, rich in scenes reflect- 
ing the true comic spirit. Mumma, fat, 
a little forlorn, and both pious and 
practical, is forever belting Puffing 
Billy the stove with a poker and for- 
giving her often drunken husband. 
She is a_ believable, unforgettable 
comic creation. Her struggles to 
avoid going to the dentist when Dolour 
has her in tow make an extremely 
funny scene. The tenderest and most 
comic incident of all occurs when 
Mumma and Dadda lovingly reminisce 
over the day Dadda proposed; Dolour‘s 
romantic sense is outraged when she 
discovers Dadda gnawed his way to 
Mumma’s heart in a pie-eating contest. 

There are tears and terror in a slum 
too, and 12% Plymouth Street does not 
avoid them. Dolour’s first date and 
Dadda’s last fling of infidelity are de- 
scribed with what might. be called 
spiritual realism. Life in~-the slums 
can be urgent and appalling, but for 
the people of Plymouth Street, Irish 
and Catholic, there are always the 
Church and “Saint Martin de Por- 
ridge.” Ramshackle as it is at times 
and a bit too contrived at its close, 
this is a book adult in its perceptions 
and engaging in its humor. One may 
describe it by Mumma’s word for a 
scene in the street below, “It’s the fun 
of Cork.” 


Mrs. Gailey. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, one imagines, 

has been a Catholic regionalist for a 

longer, time than any one else now 

writing in English. Many years ago 
she inherited the Sussex region from 

Hardy; with that inheritance came 

something of a Hardyan, more of a 

Greek, sense of fate. The Catholic 

tone she gives to her work has always 

been indirect; but it is never insignifi- 
cant. It is typical of that touch in 
this tragedy of manners, Mrs. Gailey, 
that the most admirable character, and 
most socially impeccable, should be 
its only Catholic. Lady Anne, who 
does her own cooking and cleaning, 
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reads Thomas a Kempis and, unosten- 
tatiously and with humor, prays for 
people. 

It is Lady Anne, withdrawn and in- 
valided as she is, who sees into the 
heart of Rosamund Gailey, who knows 
her as one “mentally and spiritually 
unprovided.” To Mrs. Winrow, 
Rosamund is a cheeky social climber 
much more fitted to the status of cook 
than that of social secretary. As sec- 
retary to Leslie, Mrs. Winrow’s thirty- 
ish, financially independent daughter, 
Mrs. Gailey becomes a part of a rural 
society which she soon sets by its ears. 
She becomes a catalyst for tragedy in 
her half-generous, half-impudent way, 
perhaps not the “bad woman” her own 
mother thinks her, but surely a feck- 
less, unraveled one. The author de- 
scribes with reticence and power to 
day’s “new” England with its shifting 
social nuances, but her greatest 
achievement is, as always, subtlety of 
character portrayal. 


Moulded in Earth. By Richard Vaughan. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 
The strength of strong men and of a 

rugged, unyielding countryside is in 
this lovingly written, firmly-grounded 
first novel. The story itself has been 
told innumerable times before, and will 
be again. But Mr. Vaughan’s account 
of a young man and a girl whose love 
is thwarted by a bitter family feud has 
setting and characters which give it a 
genuine and individual ring. Mr. 
Vaughan writes of rural Wales with 
affection and authority; he has a keen 
eye for “the dark lie of the land,” and 
he knows its people. Here is a novel 
about credible people, marred, it is 
true, by a few purple passages, but yet 
notable for the vigor and the poetry of 
its affirmations. 


Strait and Narrow. By Geoffrey Cotter- 
ell. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $3.00. 

Richard Tarrant, the barrister hero 
of this partly realistic, partly satiri- 
cal novel, is the romantic cad drawn 


in detail. Mr. Cotterell has a keen 
eye and reporter’s ear for the minutest 
circumstances of his hero’s middle 
class origins, his loyalties, and his am- 
bitions. Here, once again, is a bright 
young novel showing the influence of 
the early Evelyn Waugh and, once 


again, romantic divergence from 
Waugh’s clearsightedness and logical 
consistency. 

Tarrant, the time-server, the culti- 
vator of his wealthy father-in-law, the 
careful absorber of “advanced” ideas, 
is realistically drawn against the 
background of England in the middle 
and late Thirties. As a reporter of 
what he sees, particularly “how true 
to type people are,” Mr. Cotterell is a 
just, impartial, and dependable ob- 
server. In other words, a good essay- 
ist. But a novel calls for plot or fable 
-—_for a view of what one has viewed. 
The best Mr. Cotterell can provide is 
an absurd story which makes his hero 
the cause of two suicides, first of his 
mistress’ husband, and then of his own 
wife. The title, of course, is meant 
to be ironic. 


The Grotto. By Grace Zaring Stone. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 
This novel by Grace Zaring Stone, 

who is perhaps better known for the 
books she has written under the name 
of Ethel Vance, is remarkably like a 
play. It has one “set” for its major 
scenes, and there is very little of the 
action which is “off stage.” Again, 
the dialogue is direct, accurate, and 
urbane, intended, it would seem, more 
for the ear than the eye. The techni- 
cal dramatic devices of The Grotto 
seem to result from the author’s calcu- 
lated reticences in treating a subject 
usually handled sensationally. 

The strongly implied subject (as a 
center of tension and veiled reference, 
never of specific discussion and ac- 
tion) of this novel is homosexuality. 
The specific situation is that of a 
mother—guest with her son of an old 
acquaintance in his rented Italian 
villa—who does battle for her son’s 
innocence. 

The book is a kind of morality-play 
debate (albeit a modern one touched 
with decadence) of the vices and vir- 
tues. Celia can only call upon what 
she thinks of as moral concepts dic- 
tated by social taboo, and somehow 
right; her attempt at solution of the 
problem encompasses murder. It 
searcely need be said—indeed the 
theme does not lend itself to popular 
treatment —that The Grotto displays 
neither profundity of insight nor tech- 
nical control. 
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Trouble in the Glen. By Maurice Walsh. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

2.75. 

eee Walsh fans in their thou- 
sands will merely require to be told 
that he has fashioned another. And 
he has, of course, used once more the 
familiar ingredients of the light ro- 
mance: people and circumstances just 
close enough to being real, and just 
far enough away from it, to provide 
the formula for “escape.” Those who 
are still uncommitted on the subject 
of the Master will perhaps be grateful 
for being informed that the hero’s 
name is Sir Gawain Micklethwaite, 
that he is a kind of knight errant for 
a little girl who sets tasks for him, that 
he soon meets up with an arrogant and 
beautiful heroine. For the unregen- 
erate, the only genuine charm in the 
book comes from its tinkers, here a 
great clan reduced to gypsydom by the 
long machinations of the settled men. 
Oh, the time is the present, but of that 
fact the reader will seldom be aware. 


The Storm Cloud. By Lettie Rogers. 
New York: Random House. $3.00. 
China in 1927, in the days when 

Chiang Kai-shek was the “young gen- 

eral,” is the purported background of 

The Storm Cloud. Actually, its weird 

events come, poppy-laden, right out 

of the world of Fu Manchu. In spite 
of the fact of an occasional to-do about 
the revolution and the hopes of the 
people, this novel, which manages to 
be both pagan and neo-pagan in its 

atmosphere, is an adventure yarn, im- 

pure and simple, It’s the escape-and- 

search gambit in lacquer wood. Lust, 
concubinage, murder, suicide: all 
justified, even rejoiced in. 


Danger from Deer. By Vicki Baum. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & 
Co., Inc. $3.00. 

The liquid-eyed but dangerously 
trampling “deer” of this novel, Ann 
Ambros, is one of those women (says 
a character who knows her) “who live 
in complete harmony with themselves, 
beating angelic wings while they 
strangle their children, poison the 
wells, sow deadly nightshade in the 
fields, plant malignant growths in the 
brains of their nearest and dearest, 
and turn the average home into one 
of the nether regions of hell.” This 


is a fair sample of Miss Baum’s prose 
style and subtlety in her soap opera 
treatment of “much futile unrest” in 
the Ambros family. 

Things start with Ann’s daughter 
pushing mother off a train; then there’s 
a whopping flashback into Ann’s life 
from the time she stole her sister’s 
beau to her meddling with her hus- 
band’s career and her children’s lives. 
Pre-war Vienna and San Francisco of 
the fire period get to be part of the 
flashback. As improbable as anything 
in Danger from Deer is the book’s 
meaningless “happy” ending. (Ann 
reforms by saying she wasn’t pushed, 
she fell.) Some technical competence, 
some acceptance of the liaison as a 
way of life, and much arch, elegant 
nonsense. 


Come in Spinner! By Dymphna Cusack 
and Florence James. New York: 
William Morrow & Co. $3.50. 

One of the major characters in this 
prize-winning Australian novel com- 
plains bitterly against some minor 
characters who spend their time “giv- 
ing a play-by-play description of their 
filthy love life.’ This quotation may, 
without injustice, be applied to the 
content of this sordid and depressing 
book. Come in Spinner! is the play-by- 
play description of the pursuit of 
“brief oblivion” by the staff. and 
patrons of a beauty salon of a luxury 
hotel in wartime Sydney. Their ac- 
tivities include arranging for an abor- 
tion, marital infidelities, several liai- 
sons (some patriotic, some with Ameri- 
cans), and the blundering of one of 
them into temporary habitation in a 
brothel. 

The’ kaleidoscope contrived in 
Come in Spinner! is not realism, even 
technically speaking, but a tough ro- 
manticism. The authors distinguish 
what they consider good adultery from 
bad by possibly sincere but certainly 
hackneyed rationalizations. Morality 
is the invention, it is argued, of the 
“safe and solid,” for “when the old 
rules were made, the old customs set, 
the old pattern designed, mortality 
had a Biblical span before it.” Come 
in Spinner! is a calculated, meretri- 
cious book which may none the less 
reveal with unconscious clarity the 
decadence and the death-wish of the 
society which preduced it. 
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The House Across the River. By Mar- 
garet Bonham. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

This is what we have come to call 
a psychological novel, close kin to the 
movie of similar designation. It es- 
vapes the mystery story label (conven- 
tionally considered a less noble spe- 
cies than the novel proper) in that its 
concern, although it turns up a corpse 
or two, is with alarums and tremors 
rather than with detection. 

The House Across the River is a com- 
petent, literate tale, urbane in the Brit- 
ish manner, of a man’s escape from 
a crime which, for all he knows, he 
may have committed, and of his pur- 
suit of the killer. The characters are 
interesting people, at home with lit- 
erature and logic, sometimes of the 
wacky kind. 


Old Herbaceous. By Reginald Arkell. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.00. 

Because of his “acerbaceousness” 
they called Bert Pinnegar “Old Her- 
baceous.” Bert, for a long and not un- 
happy lifetime, was head gardener at 
the Manor. He enjoyed his work, cul- 
tivated his crotchets, and muttered 
amiably enough about the younger 
generation. Growing strawberries un- 
der glass and judging at flower shows 
were the great events of his life. Own- 
ers of great houses came and went, as 
did wars, but Bert Pinnegar’s England 
remained. In fact, Mr. Arkell per- 
suades, it lives on. Old Herbaceous 
celebrates the good old days without 
being testy about the new; scarcely a 
novel, this is rather a mild, pleasant, 
yet pallid tale. 


Other New Books 


Policy for the West. By Barbara Ward. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 
$3.75. 

Miss Barbara Ward, the former 
Assistant Editor of the London Econo- 
mist, who wrote a very good book two 
years ago called The West at Bay, has 
now produced another—Policy for the 
West. The former volume, though I 
could not agree with it, was, neverthe- 
less, an excellent and plausible pres- 
entation of Miss Ward’s theories of 
planning. It was written in that agree- 
able and considerate style which 
marks her work. And the same must 
be said for this book. But the volume 
before me leaves me a little aghast at 
what might be called the progressive 
malignance of the disease of State 
planning. Miss Ward has moved for- 
ward from the more or less restricted 
area of planning for a nation. She is 
now for a Planned World. 

But all her plans are based upon the 
full acceptance of that weird system 
of economics handed down to us by 


the late Lord Keynes and swallowed 
wholesale by our own New and Fair 
Dealers—the theory of State spending 
and State debt. The other assumption 
is that of the push-button economy— 
a society in which the State Superin- 
tendent sits in a great control room 
like the dispatcher in a railroad tower 
and routes men, goods and machines 
over the privately owned tracks of 
the half-free, half-slave economy. If 
you can swallow these two fundamen- 
tal concepts then you can swallow 
Miss Ward’s “Policy for the West.” 
Nevertheless, despite her reputation 
as a professional economist, there are 
statements in this volume which make 
one wonder if she fully understands 
the organism of a national economy. 
She tells us, for instance, that the na- 
tional economy will require greatly in- 
creased sums of money to pay for mili- 
tary defense. Where will it come 
from? The government must get it 
by taxes. In order to enable the gov- 
ernment to collect more taxes, indus- 
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try other than military industry must 
be expanded. That is, we must pro- 
duce more civilian goods. Does she 
not know that the very first thing the 
government does when it goes into an 
orgy of military production is to cut 
the civil economy back to the bone in 
order to use our resources for mili- 
tary production? And that spectacle 
is now before us. 

So far as I can detect there is little 
more to this volume than one can find 
in the ceaseless flow, week after week, 
from the planning evangelists of the 
New Republic, the Nation and the 
Keyserling Economic Policy Commit- 
tee of Mr. Truman. The only differ- 
ence is that Miss Ward knows more 
economics than Mr. Keyserling and is 
more literate. JoHN T. FLYNN. 


The New Soviet Empire. By David J. 
Dallin. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. $3.75. 

Books on Russia are legion these 
days. Yet we are still ready to wel- 
come a volume by a writer personally 
acquainted with the less known as- 
pects of that country and forecasting 
future events with the reservations of 
a man who keeps imponderables in 
mind. 

Dr. Dallin is that type of man; and 
the jacket of his latest book contains 
excerpts which recall more than one 
proof of it. In 1942 he disclosed the 
substance of the Stalin-Hitler treaty 
which was to remain an official secret 
for six more years; in 1943 he out- 
lined the Soviet plan to gain general 
recognition of Russia’s rights over 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Finland; 
in 1944 he predicted that the Ameri- 
can Communist party would soon be 
allowed to alter its external profes- 
sions of patriotism; in 1945 he fore- 
told the. approaching end of the war- 
time agreement of the Big Three; in 
1948 he warned of an approaching 
series of hostilities which would take 
a heavy toll of human life. 

With all this in mind, one is dis- 
posed to weigh well his appraisal of 
recent changes in the Communist party 
line. Presently controlling an area 
vaster than anything imagined in the 
wildest pan-Slavy dream, Russia, we 
learn, is now adopting a bolder “im- 
perialistic” attitude with regard to the 


lesser nationalities in the U.S.S.R.,.and 
making new gigantic efforts at ideo- 
logical assimilation. 

Dr. Dallin does not write books that 
can be easily summarized; but the les- 
son to be learned from his painstaking 
investigations amounts to this: Count- 
less sacrifices exacted from the Rus- 
sian people have produced a tension 
that is becoming unbearable. ' Russia 
cannot stand much more strain. “Even 
if armed to the teeth, with the best of 
weapons, the nation cannot win a new 
war against a mighty enemy.” Yet, 
“it should never be forgotten that 
Russia, unlike the former Axis nations, 
cannot be conquered or even occupied 
by an enemy.” The West then should 
develop a policy, anti-Communist but 
pro-Russian; for “abolition of the 
present political system in Russia can 
be finally achieved only by means of 
internal developments.” 

We are reminded that the average 
Russian, despite superficial differences, 
has much in common with the average 
citizen of other civilized nations. At 
present he is tired, despondent, mute, 
outwardly resigned, too intelligent to 
be deceived, yet too weary to rebel; 
and he is waiting for the first tokens 
of help from outside. Hence the po- 
litical importance of a program con- 
ceived by the West which will include 
a significant component by serving the 
legitimate interests of the new ally 
while keeping clear both of pro-So- 
vietism and of anti-Russianism. In a 
word then: We should study Russia’s 
unique position. “We must realize 
that techniques successively applied 
by the victors in Germany and Japan 
cannot win in Russia. On the other 
hand, we must realize that there is 
stupendous weakness in the entire 
Soviet structure.” 


JOSEPH McSor.LeEy. 


Jesus Christ: His Life, His Teaching, and 
His Work. By Ferdinand Prat, S.J. 
Translated by John J. Heenan, S.J. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 
2 vols. $12.00. 

Pére Lagrange has already conferred 
on this work the supreme tribute: 
“the best Life of Christ in existence.” 
So be it! Each biography of Christ 
has its own special merit: scholarship 
in Grandmaison, devotion in Goodier, 
geographical and topographical detail 
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in Fouard, drama in Papini. But no 
other Life was written with the gen- 
eral, all-round competence that went 
into this amazing work of Prat. 

It is a triumph of Catholic scholar- 
ship. Luther complained that the 
Church had piled too much intellec- 
tual baggage on the Bible by way of 
theology and interpretation. Renounc- 
ing the accomplishments of Biblical 
study on the ground that it was in- 
fected with the corruption of natural 
reason, he essayed to take a short cut 
back to Christ. His road lay not 
“through tangled things and texts and 
aching eyes” but through immediate 
relationship with Christ through the 
heart. 

Sabatier claimed that the Reformers 
had thereby gained a vital awareness 
of Christianity “and its absolute inde- 
pendence of all historical delimita- 
tions.” But as a matter of fact, Christ 
spoke at a historically delimited time, 
and study of the language and customs 
of that time is necessary to discover 
the exact meaning of His words. It is 
so easy for the uninformed to misin- 
terpret, for instance, Christ’s advice to 
scandal-makers to pluck out their eyes 
and cut off their arms. 

How smoothly Pére Prat passes from 
one textual problem to another, ex- 
plaining this idiom or that custom or 
reconciling what seem to be contra- 
dictory texts. Today’s prophets of 
calamity point to certain passages in 
the Synoptics in which, so they claim, 
Christ predicted the end of the world. 
But Prat, with prodigious clarity, 
shows that some of these predictions 
do concern the end of the world but 
others apply to the future of the 
Church and its sufferings, still others 
to the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Father Heenan’s translation is ex- 
cellent, conveying the full meaning of 
the original in the smooth rhythms of 
a bright English style. The handsome 
binding and clear typography do jus- 
tice to this masterpiece of erudition, 
piety and portraiture. 

JoHNn B. SHEERIN. 


The Hinge of Fate. 
Churchill. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $6.00. 

A short review obviously can mere- 
ly indicate the significance of a book 
of this importance. It continues the 


By Winston S. 


story told in the three previous vol- 
umes from the entry of the United 
States into the war until June, 1943, a 
period which can roughly be divided 
between months of unrelieved disas- 
ters followed by uninterrupted vic- 
tories. 

During the major part of 1942 the 
fortitude of the Allies was severely 
tested, but after that eventful Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, when the United States 
joined the alliance against Germany, 
Mr. .Churchill’s confidence in ulti- 
mate victory never failed. He consid- 
ered it remarkable, however, that he 
personally should not have been re- 
moved from office during those bleak 
months before the tide turned and he 
attributes his remaining as Prime Min- 
ister “to the unity and strength of 
the War Cabinet, the steadfast loyalty 
of Parliament and the persistent good- 
will of the Nation.” Had he been re- 
moved from office in the middle of 1942 
“the harvest to be reaped later would 
have been ascribed to my belated dis- 
appearance,” and this leads him to re- 
mark philosophically, “how little 
should we worry about anything ex- 
cept doing our best.” 

The cataract of disasters during 
most of 1942 was indeed appalling as 
he enumerates them. “The fiasco of 
Dakar, the loss of all our Desert con- 
quests from the Italians, the tragedy 
of Greece, the loss of Crete, the unre- 
lieved reverses of the Japanese war, 
the loss of Hong Kong, the overrun- 
ning of the A.B.D.A. Command and 
all its territories, the catastrophe of 
Singapore, the Japanese conquest of 
Burma, Auchinleck’s defeat in the 
Desert, the surrender of Tobruk, .. . 
all these were galling links in a chain 
of misfortune and frustration to which 
no parallel could be found in our his- 
tory.” 

More than half the book describes 
these misfortunes and their repercus- 
sions. Then follows the wave of vic- 
tories up to the eve of the landings in 
Sicily, an unbroken series of triumphs 
which guaranteed ultimate victory. It 
is a masterly perspective, but space for- 
bids the many comments suggested by 
the immense panorama unfolded in 
these 1,000 pages. Only one can be 
selected, but it is of vital importance. 
When the Kremlin pressed in 1942 for 
the recognition of new Western fron- 
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tiers, London and Washington refused 
on the ground that it abrogated the 
Treaty with Poland and was contrary 
to the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

In the next volume Mr. Churchill 
will presumably give an account of 
the Yalta Conference, and it will be 
interesting then to learn how the abro- 
gation of those’ same principles was 
explained at that time. 

The book is all that could be desired 
in print and binding with an excellent 
index, but it is surprising that in 
proofs which must have been so care- 
fully read any misprints should occur. 
The table of contents of Book 2, Chap- 
ter 3 refers to an extract from General 
Jacobs’ “dairy.” It was, however, a 
“diary” and not a “dairy” which Gen- 
eral Jacobs kept in Cairo in 1942. 

RoBERT WILBERFORCE. 


Rommel, the Desert Fox. By Brigadier 
Desmond Young. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. $3.50. 

A born soldier, a straight clean fight- 
er, Field Marshal Rommel was so skill- 
ful a master of improvisation that 
strategists everywhere studied his 
methods. In the House of Commons, 
Churchill—not without suffering criti- 
cism for it—paid him tribute; and by 
a happy choice Brigadier Young is his 
biographer. The book opens with a 
picture of the consternation that 
seized Cairo, when, in February, 1941, 
British stock that had been sky-high, 
slumped suddenly to zero at the news 
that Rommel— partly, it is true, 
through the rash interference of the 
British Government —- was destroying 
practically all the British troops in 
Egypt fit for combat. 

After this dramatic opening, the 
story tells of the Marshal’s common- 
place amiable childhood in Wiirtem- 
berg and of his spectacular career in 


two wars. After the German defeat.,. 


in World War I, he went through the 


SHORTER 


Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia: New 
Testament. By John E. Steinmueller, 
S.T.D., S.Ser.L., and Kathryn Sullivan, 
R.S.C.J., Ph.D. (New York: Joseph F. 
Wagner. $12.50). This encyclopedia 
has a modest but very practical pur- 
pose. It is intended, not for the ad- 


disillusionment common to his fellow 
countrymen who were bitterly disap- 
pointed at the failure of the Allies to 
live up to the terms of the surrender 
—a failure loyally recognized by 
Young. 

One can hardly praise too highly 
the care and intelligent thoroughness 
with which the author has gone about 
the work of collecting and arranging 
the facts presented in these pages. He 
writes as we have come to expect one 
fighting man to write of another—even 
though he does at times find it difficult 
to understand the German professional 
soldier who “has always taken war 
with a seriousness with which only 
sport is treated by the British.” 

Eventually Rommel, forced to ex- 
piate the unpardonable sin of realiz- 
ing Hitler’s inner madness, had to 
choose between taking poison and un- 
dergoing a public trial which would 
mean death for himself and heavy pun- 
ishment for his family. There is 
pathos in the picture of Rommel’s last 
moments, based largely on an inter- 
view with Frau Rommel who repeated 
her husband’s words: “I have come to 
say good-bye. In a quarter of an hour 
I shall be dead. The Fiihrer has given 
me the choice of taking poison or be- 
ing dragged before the People’s Court. 
They have brought the poison. They 
say it will take only three seconds to 
act.” 

Rommel’s burial took place in a 
churchyard shared by Catholics and 
Protestants alike; but the author who 
seems to be deliberately taciturn on 
the subject of religion, does not even 
tell us in which section the field mar- 
shal was buried. Since its original 
publication in England, the book has 
been translated into nine foreign lan- 
guages, and in England alone 170,000 
copies have been sold—a measure not 
only of its appeal, but also of its ex- 
cellence. 


JOSEPH McSor.ey. 


NOTICES 


vanced Biblical scholar, but for the 
numerous clergy and laity who want 
a ready-reference book dealing with 
the men, women, places and doctrines 
found in the New Testament. In its 
702 pages can be found a mine of fac- 
tual information presented in a clear, 
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non-technical language. It is a sturdy 
volume, well and handsomely bound, 
and the typography is sharp and clear. 
Many of the articles are illustrated. 
Specially commendable are the crisp 
summaries of the Synoptic problem 
and the question of the Second Com- 
ing as well as the amazingly concise 
statement of the teaching on grace and 
the Church as found in the New Tes- 
tament. 

Over the Reefs and Far Away. By 
Robert Gibbings (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.50). Readers who 
open this book just because of the au- 
thor’s name will be properly reward- 
ed; it is quite worthy of the man who 
wrote Lovely Is the Lee. We recall no 
other account of the South Sea natives 
so amazingly informative and so con- 
sistently interesting. 

Careers that Change the World. By 
James Keller, M.M. (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co. $2.00). Father Keller, 
practically the one and only public 
champion of the positive approach in 
the struggle to change present world 
trends, further elucidates his ideas in 
this latest book. Going from the theo- 
retical to the practical, he first re- 
views, in the light of “what’s wrong 
with the world,” the purpose of the 
Christophers (to bring Christ and His 
message of love to the market place) 
and then gets right into the business 
of how to get a job and where. 

In order to proceed at all, he points 
out, one must first know oneself— 
then adapt oneself, if necessary, to a 
suitable job in one of the particular 
Christopher fields (education, govern- 
ment, labor, communications). Such 


chapters as “What You Can Do in 
Washington” and “Reshaping the Fu- 
ture in Television” are enough to send 
any young job hunter off to “change 
the world” on roller skates. 

How to Win an Argument with a Com- 
munist. By Ray W. Sherman (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50). 
Measured against the anticipation 
aroused by its title, this book is dis- 
appointing — clumsily put together, 
and in the stories of early Communis- — 
tic experiments in America, heavily — 
padded with much material that has — 
been better presented elsewhere. It — 
could, however, be turned into a prac- 
tical manual valuable for debaters, if 
reduced by half and carefully edited. 
Particularly good is the list of ten 
short, snappy questions suitable for 
use on Communists and left wingers. — 

To summarize Thomas More’s life 
and death, as the author has done, ~ 
without even mentioning the Catholic 
Church is the kind of feat that calls © 
for explanation. 

Eloquent Indian. Life of James 
Bouchard. By John Bernard McGloin, 
S.J., Ph.D. (California: Stanford Uni- © 
versity Press. $5.06). A happy com- 
bination of scholarship and simplicity 
characterizes this story of the extraor- ~ 
dinary son of a Delaware Indian father ~ 


and a French mother who became a ~ 


distinguished missionary in California © 
a few years after the excitement of the © 
first gold rush had disappeared. The © 
author, assistant professor of history 
in the University of San Francisco, is 
to be congratulated on this successful — 
rescue of his fellow Jesuit from near 
oblivion. 
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